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GOLDEN WYANDOTTES. 
A Pair of Beauties that Won First Prizes ai New York and Chicago, {899. 
Bred and Owned by Ira C. Keller, Prospect, Ohio. 


Winners at New York, from life. 
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HAWKINS?’ 


BLUE STRAIN 


SILVER _WHITE 
AND BUFF. 


MATINGS. 
1 Sitting, $5. 3 Sittings, $10. 


2 Sittings, $8. 5 Sittings, $15. 
Per 100, $20.00. 


Birds at honest prices. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. 


WYANDOTTES, 


Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 
of America and England than all others. My 
matings for {900 are the best I ever owned. 


At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C., in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, 1 won 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. Iwou 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winni 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 

Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. 


A. GC. HAWKINS, Lock Box'2, Lancaster, Mass. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


] 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00,.0r 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra words 
add one cent per word per insertion. Each initial 
or figure willcount as a word. No changes allowed 
on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uniform 
style and without display. Full amount must accom- 
pany copy. or the advertisement will not be inserted. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. C. N. Paige, Fran- 


cestown, N. H., has decided to sell eggs from his Zest | door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. 


pens at $2.00 per 13. From good pens at $1.00. Also 


from a fine pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks at $1.50. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BANTAMS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
breeder. I have 200 cockerels and 100 pullets for sale, 
all farm raised, mated in pairs, trios or pens. Write 
me your wants. Satisfaction or your money back. B. 
S. GALE, Monroe Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


Ten years a 


JOHNSON BROS, 131 Leland St., Woodfords, 
Me., have Rudd Strain Barred Rocks, Vaughan White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds and Buff Cochins. Eggs, 75¢ 
per 13. Poultry supplies, lowest prices known. Grit 
35c per too. QO. shells 45c per 100. Samples and cir- 
cular free. 


EUGENE K. GERRY, Sanford, Maine. Breeder 
of Single Comb Brown Leghornsand Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Won rst and 2nd prizes at Rochester, N. H., 
and 1st and two specials at Amesbury, Mass. Eggs, 
15 for $2.00. 


BARRED ROCKS. Our record this year on Barred 
Rocks, 22 First, 17 Specials, 17 Second Premiums. 
Eggs from extra choice mating $3 per 15. Choice 
mating, $2 per 15. Mating for utility, $1 per 15. BAY 
STATE POULTRY YARDS, Worcester, Mass. 


“CHOICE Breeding and Exhibition Birds in White 
Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown Leghorns, bred 


direct from my Madison Square Garden, N. Y., and 
Brockton, Mass., winners. Single birds, pairs and 
breeding pens at very reasonable prices. Send for 


EDWARD T. MURPHY, East Whit- 


ree circular. 
man, Mass. 

CHESTER H. SMITH, Rochester, N. H., won 
on his Barred Rocks, 5 prizes on 4 entries at Nashua 
and Lynn; close competition; first, special and second 
cockerel, first and third pullet. Double mating Eggs, 
$2.00 per15. Orders booked now. 


THREE BARRED P. ROCK cockerels at prices 
of $1.50, $2and$3 each. One S. C. Brown Leghorn 
cockerel, price $2.00, from stock bred for utility, egg 
production and feather. Eggs in season, $1 for 13. 
Write. L.W. CURTIS, Box 99, Brewer, » 

LEGHORNS. 

BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every rst at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creck show this season; score 
g5 t-2. Greatunder color, can't be beat. Best Egys $2 


per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted 
GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich 


BUFF LEGHORNS. ( Arnold and Cornell) Buff 
Plymouth Rocks ( Hawkins). Won first and second 
on cockerels at Barre, Dec., 1900; score 92. First and 
second pullets; score gt 1-2. Rocks equally as good, 
Eggs $2.00 per 15. $5-00 per 45. F. H,. TOWNE, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


I WILL EXCHANGE Buff or White Cochin, Gold: | 
en or Silver Seabright Bantams for Angora Kittens or | 
Belgian Hares, or sell at reasonable prices. Send for | 
free circular of New England’s largest Bantam yards. | 
Clough’s Bantam Book, 15 cents. W. W. CLOUGH, | 
Medway, Mass. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- | 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 perrs5. Fair | 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. I. REDS Prize stock of unexcelled quality; 
have purchased the well-known stock of Geo. C. 
Chase, and now have as fine a flock of Reds as can be 
found. Fine cockerels $r, $2, $3, and $5 each. W. H. 
HATHAWAY, Assonet, Mass, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
Rocks, and White Wonders. Stock always for sale at 
ceasonable prices Eggs from pens of prize winners at 
Boston, Fall River, and New Bedford. $2.00 per 15. 
D. B. EDDY, “The Poplars,” Somerset, Mass. 


Barred Rocks, Buff 


RHODE ISLAND RED Rose Comb Cockerels 
that are red to skin. Buff Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
that are buff to skin. and Buff Cochin Bantam Cock- 
erels, Stockand Eggsin Season. F. H. CLARK, 
66 Nashua Street, Manchester, N. H 


TURKEYS. 
BRONZE TURKEYS. Raised on the hills of 
Vermont. Thirty yeurs’ experience Beautitul flock 
this year. Remember that on these hills the most vig- 
orous stock in the worldis raised. J. F. HEMEN- 
WAY, Chelsea, Vt. 


WYANDOTTES. 


WYANDOTTE EGGS for Hatching from Premium 
Stock. White, Buff, Silver, and Golden, 15 for $1.50 
or 30 for $2.50. Also Single and Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorn, 13 for $1.00, or 30 for $ 00 WM. W, 
OSGOOD, Mechanic Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


A. H. BROWN, Lyndonville, N. Y. Breeder of 
Buff Wyandottes, Hanuy’s strain of heavy laying Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns and Buff Cochin Bantams 
No 1. stock for sale. Eggs$20o per 15. Write for! 
prices on stock. A. H. BROWN, Lyndonville, N. Y. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” In- 
Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. _ [nsert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues. etc., every day. All we ask 
isten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY CO., 
Dept. 2, Box 763, Goshen, Ind. 


THE ADVANCE TRAP NEST picks out the 
layers; there is no other sure way. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price within reach of all. First Premium at 
Suffolk Co. Fair, Riverhead, L. I. Circular Free. 
WINFIELD DARLING, So. Setauket, (L. 1.) N.Y. 


BREED FROM your best zuinter layers; that’s logic. 
Use trap nests; that’s necessary. 

Use Ideal trap nests; that’s judgment. 

Investigate first; that’s business. 

Write for information to-day; that’s easy. 

FRANK O, WELLCOME, Box 216, Yarmouth, Me. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from Lt. Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, Single Comb White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Barred and White 
Rocks. Stock for sale cheap. Winners of 127 ribbons 
this season, Incubator eges $3.50 per 100. A. B, 
COWDERY, Milford, N. H. 


PARTRIDGE COCHIN COCK in rst pen at Nash- 
ua fair; took rst as cockerel at Clinton Poultry Show, 
$7.00. Black Minorea, Brown and White Leghorn 
cockerels for egg farms at $1 00 to $1.59. Fancy birds 
$3.00 to $15.00. ‘Ten mixed pullets and cock for mar- 
ket purposes, $1000. These will make good egg and 
meat producers, but nothing fancy. Catalogue free. 
GREENE BROS., 244 Pleasant St., Leominster, 
Mass. 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


wk Pinks 
PARKER & SCRIPTURE. 
Breeders of... 
30 Varieties, Standard, 
Up-to-Date Poultry. 


Send for circular, We will please you. 


Union Street, - Box 755, - Bangor, Me. 
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A Day’s Work on a Duck Farm. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Complete insight into a subject like the 
above, can of course best be obtained by 
-a personal visit. Many interesting pages 
might be written about the ways of con- 
ducting a large duck ranch, descending 
‘to minute details in every department of 
work, as to feeding etc, and still when it 
was done it would fail to present a_truth- 
ful appearance, that is, compared with 
things as they would appear to the eyes 


-of the casual visitor to the duck farm, 


but however, we will leave that before 
‘the reader and select for our subject 
above, a day about the middle of May. 
At this time, everything on a duck ranch 
is moving with the precision of clock- 
work, andif there is no hustling now, 
there certainly won't be a very big 
product that season. 

The employes are obliged to arouse 
from their slumbers at 4a. m. and each 
man hurries then to his especial depart- 
ment of work. There are four men 
usually employed on an average duck 
farm; by anaverage duck farm I mean 
one with an annual output ofabout 20,000 
or 25,000 Larger plants, ( of which there 
are but few that are exclusively ducks ) 
of course require more help, but on the 
former plant one man cares for the in- 


cubators, the second to the breeders and 


fattening stock, the third attends to the 
care of the tender young ducklings in 
the brooder house until they are ready 
for the fourth man who also attends to 
the care of the farm team and must cart 
two loads of grain from town each day, 
one in the morning, and another after 
dinner. By five o’clock a. m. if you 
should chance to peep into the incubator 
room you would find the man very busy 
attending to each machine, noting the 
temperature and adjusting the regu- 
lator where necessary, and should a 
hatch be coming off, he occasionally 
drops down one door to give the little 
yellow fellows a good breath of fresh air 
after struggling so hard to free themselves 
in that close egg tray. The windows which 
are on all four sides of the incubator 
room, must be opened according to the 
wind, for instance if the wind is blowing 
from the north-west the windows are 
opened on the south and east frontages, 
thereby preventing any wind from blow- 
ing directly into the room. 

At five o’clock the second man_ is 
obliged to have his car of feed all 
thoroughly mixed, and ready to be run 
out on the long tramway to feed out to 
the fattening pens below. This man in 
particular has to keep a close watch on 
the largest and best of them, so he can 
tell at a glance when one is in market 
trim. By the time he has this fed out, 
and his car returned to the mixing 
room, he must take a hand at killing 
three or four strings of ( 1o to a String ) 
those ducks that were caught the night 
before, as those young maidens that 
come to pick are usually on hand by six 
o’clock sharp and at this time the big 
cauldron of water must be boiling for 
them to plunge the ducks in, and the 
tubs where the ducks are put after pick- 


ing must be filled with fresh cold water. 

While this has been going on the other 
two men have been on the go also. The 
brooder house with runs on each side 
has to be opened all around in each pen, 
the temperature of the room and of the 
hovers noted, the heater raked down and 
fresh coal put on and the ashes dumped. 
Then their breakfast of meal, bran, flour 
and scrap is mixed and fed to them and 
the automatic water supply is turned on 
and the trough in each pen is filled 
around the entire house in the short time 
of about 15 minutes. Sometimes one of 
the youngsters that is unusually smart 
will stretch his neck a bit and turn the 
pet-cocks square down which will flood 
that yard when the next water is turned 
on. All this must come under the eyes 
of the brooder house attendant. 

The fourth hand has his team all fed 
and watered and cleaned by breakfast 
time, previous to that his time was occu- 
pied by his feeding the ducks that have 
left the brooder house and are rapidly 
advancing in growth so as to reach the 
fattening pens as soon as possible. The 
ducks in this man’s hands eat more than 
at any other time, as they are just the 
right age. 

By seven o’clock the employes are 
through breakfast, and those hustling 
red-cheeked lassies have finished those 
three strings so that it is necessary for all 
hands to turn to and kill for an hour or 
more, SO one man catches poor duckie 
and hooks a suspended cord to his feet, 
while another cord with a weight hooks 
into his bill to straighten him out. A 
string of ten is put up in about four 
minutes, and then a sharp knife is insert- 
ed in the roof of the mouth near the base 
of the brain, and they bleed quickly 
and profusely and croak for good in a 
couple of minutes. They are then taken 
down and to a long trough with fresh 
running water and the blood washed 
from their heads and mouths and then 
taken to the picking room. A girl grabs 
one and dashes him into the kettle of 
boiling water, takes him out and wraps 
him inathick burlap to let the steam 
get through the feathers, and then she 
drops into her chair beside a big box and 
more than hustles the feathers off. 
When the duck is all picked, all but a 
few tail feathers, the wings, and half the 
neck, he is again plunged into hot water 
as quick as possible and then into the 
tubs where they stay until packing for 
market. 

Each picker is also obliged to tag 
each duck, by simply attaching a card 
and string to the leg of the carcass. 
After all hands get through killing, one 
man goes to mix his car of feed for the 
breeders, feeds it out along the tramway, 
and also the tedious labor of searching 
for and picking up the eggs. Ducks will 
sometimes cover their nest of eggs so 
nicely that the man who picks up the 
eggs has oftentimes put his No. ro into a 
nest of a dozen or more and the effect 
can be better imagined than told. 

Another man goes to harness his team 
into the big wagon, all ready to go to 
town fora load of grain; the incubator 
hand is busy turning and airing. his eggs 


and perhaps taking off a hatch or two of 
ducks to the brooder house. He must 
keep careful account of the number 
hatched and if there be any weak ones 
they are generally just taken up by two 
legs and have their head rapped against 
a post and thrown out on the manure 
heap. This is better than caring for 
them a week or ten days and then throw 
them out, for they would never reach 
market age. 

The man in the brooder house has a 
box of sharp sand in each pen of the little 
duckling, and this has to be kept wet 
always, or else the ducks won’t taste it, 
and the pens must be kept well bedded 
with nice clean straw always. 

By g o’clock this man has to com- 
mence to mix his second feed, for the 
little ducks are fed four times daily, viz: 
at 5, 10, 2 and 6. 

There is generally a good deal of small 
work to do the last hour and a half of the 
forenoon, such as carrying out stale eggs, 
oiling the wind-mill, unloading and 
dumping grain, washing market barrels, 
fixing water fountains and _ feeding 
troughs, replenishing sand boxes, clean- 
ing out yards, weeding in the garden, 
cutting the green rye that is used in all 
the feeds, and other little jobs too num- 
erous to mention, but of which there are 
always plenty and some to spare. 

The man with the grain generally ar- 
rives about 11 and then has to hustle to 
mix and feed his noonday. meal to the 
ducks. He feeds on the down trip and 
stops to water in each pen as he comes 
back along. After dinner there are sev- 
eral barrels of ducks to pack, and this 
means climbing the ladder to the top of 
the ice house and getting down a good 
supply of ice and break it up in the ice 
grater, and then carry it to the packing 
house, and it is then securely packed be- 
tween layers of ducks until the barrel 
is solid full, and then a burlap is tacked 
and hooped on, the barrel is labeled and 
addressed, and is then ready to be en 
route to the depot. 

At2 p. m. the young ducklings are 
making their presence known, by saying 
in their best way that it is feed time 
again, for them, and there must be 
another load of grain from town; and if 
there are any ducks to be killed they are 
soon finished off, so as to let the pickers 
off by 3 or a little after, and then the 
ducks can cool and be packed for market 
that night. 

By 6 o'clock they are out on the pack- 
ing house platform, awaiting the driver 
to take them to the station. 

At this time all hands have been hust- 
ling doing their night feeding, and the 
incubator man has been busy turning his 
eggs, and filling the lamps and trimming 
them and making sure that his lamps 
have sufficient flame for the night. After 
supper, comes the closing up of the houses 
the emptying of the water troughs, 
and each feed tray in the brooder house 
must be scraped clean every night. 
The barrels of dressed ducks must be 
loaded and carried to the station to the 
evening train so as to be on the market 
the following morning. .The driver is 
apt to be singing on this last trip of the 
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day, and especially after he gets to the 
farm and his team is cared for, for his 
day’s work is then done. The brooder- 
house attendant completes his duties for 
the day about 7.30 p. m., and he is then 
at leisure, while the incubator attendant 
is not so lucky, he having eggs to test 
about three nights out of the week until 
g or 10 o’clock. At this time of the year 
they are usually going down hill a little 
as April is the banner month for good 
eggs. The man in charge of the breeders 
and fattening pens gets away about 7.30 
and takes an evening ride on his new 
chainless steed, while two of the men 
take time to spin a yarn about some oth- 
er poultry farm they had worked on, and 
the fourth man is soundly sJeeping in his 
room after his hard day’s work. 

So closes the day on the duck farm, 
and our city cousins and friends who go 
to the market fora dressed duck proba- 
bly little think or realize the work that is 
connected with raising it, but, | suppose, 
imagine that they grow tnemselves near- 
ly. But could these people be so situated 
that they could spend a week ona duck 
farm and see in reality what a laborious 
and endless task it is to get a carcass ( or 
20,000 of them ) into the New York mar- 
ketin a single season, I am confident 
that their next duck dinner would taste 
as it never did before. 

Everything is sound asleep on the duck 
ranch, so good night. 

FrepD L. Davis. 


Handling Hens Individually. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The great law of heredity is immutable. 
The wonderful improvement in some 
forms of animal and vegetable life, the 
deterioration and extinction of others, 
are all the result of nature’s mysterious 
workings according to this unfailing, un- 
alterable law. _ All progress is due to it, 
success and failure dependent upon it. 
Acquired traits, habits and forms could 
not be acquired were it not for conditions 
of blood or environment which are them- 
selves the result of heredity. 

The 200-egg hen lays 170 more eggs in 
one year than her wild ancestor, as the 
result of selection and breeding ; man 
has made the selection, supplied suitable 
conditions, and nature has done the rest. 

But in domesticating fowls, man has 
been seriously handicapped in his attempt 
to study them zvdividually, as it is not 
practicable to house and yard each hen 
by herself ; it cannot be done profitably. 

In their wild state fowls exist in flocks ; 
mate and increase, live and thrive, sub- 
ject only to nature’s law of, ‘‘ the survival 
the fittest ;’? inbreeding or outbreeding 
according to individual desire or instinct, 
uncontrolled by the wisdom or the igno- 
rance of man. 

Domestic fowl are handled collectively, 
in flocks, large or small, tor the sake ot 
convenience and economy. 

Such a condition has made individual 
selection, when increased egg production 
was the object sought, a very difficult 
matter for the skilled poultryman and 
impossible for the novice. 

To so breed that each generation shall 
become more prolific than the preceding 
requires that we incubate the eggs of the 
best layers, provided, of course, that 
those individuals are in vigorous health ; 
a condition that is essential for intelligent 
preeding whatever be the objects desired. 

A hen that has laid 200 or more eggs in 
one year, and is worn out or weakened 
in the breeding season, will not be as 
good a breeder, and her progeny might 
not lay as well as those from the vigorous 


healthy hen that only laid 150 eggs in one 
year. 

But we must select or discard individu- 
ally, and as wisely as we can, else we 
shall defeat the very objects sought, 
through reversion. 

How shall this selection be made? 
How shall we determine, in the breeding 
season, which are our best layers? 
Which are the birds that have produced 
the greatest number of eggs during the 
preceding year or half year? How shall 
we ascertain which are the hens, that 
from inherited or acquired tendencies, or 
neglect of the male, lay the infertile 
eggs? By observation? That has been 
the answer in the past, and is the answer 
given by many now ; but how vague, how 
indefinite is such an answer. 

What particular characteristics, which 
can be detected by the eye of even the 
skilled observer, are possessed by the 
prolific layer that are not also possessed 
by many poor layers? Will those who 
make the coral comb, the bright eye, the 
cheerful voice, the active habit or some 
fancied ‘‘egg type”’ an unfailing criterion 
by which to judge the prolific hen, ex- 
plain why it is that all of these qualities 
are found in hens that do not lay eggs 
enough to pay their board ; sometimes in 
hens that do not lay at all? Then again 
some of these features are often entirely 
absent in heavy-laying hens. 

The signs of vigorous health do not 
necessarily denote prolificacy. To lay 
well a hen must be healthy and happy ; 
but she may be both and not lay over 
thirty eggs a year. 

But suppose the signs weve reliable, 
what then? Can we carry in our minds 
the individual records of even fifty hens 
from month to month throughout the year ? 
Or are we to select those hens that happen 
to be laying well in the spring when al 
most any hen will lay well? ( Especially 
those that have loafed all winter, and, 
after laying forty or fifty eggs, will loaf all 
summer. ) 

When the law of average has been the 
only available means by which to judge 
of the egg value of fowls, many poultry- 
men have been able, by skill acquired by 
years of laborious and intelligent study 
and experiment, to improve the laying 
qualities of their flocks and make them 
more profitable. But it is clear that any 
system that will permit of hens being 
handled individually, the same as other 
stock, and that in a practical manner, 
will be a great improvement on the pres- 
ent methods of poultry keeping ; not only 
for the breeder but for the market poul- 
tryman ; and make positive knowledge 
take the place of supposition and theory. 
Then, and not until then, will culling and 
breeding, from a utility standpoint, be- 
come an exact science. 

The woman who is said to have tied 
her hens’ legs together and laid them on 
the ground until they should lay, in order 
that she might know which hens laid and 
each hen’s egg, was evidently unable to 
learn those things in any other way. 

The man who, many years ago, first 
made a nest in a ‘‘ box trap,’’ in order to 
catch the hen and her egg was anticipat- 
ing the individual nest and the individual 
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record system that is today an accom- | 


plished fact. But the enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the trap nest idea is compelled to 
confess that the various modifications 
and adaptations of common animal and 
bird traps, which are so abundant and 
were at one time somewhat popular, are 
open to many valid objections from a 
practical standpoint. That the results ob- 
tained by their use are much to be de- 
sired is conceded by all; that these re- 


sults will warrant the somewhat laborious 
methods which their construction makes 
necessary, is believed by but few practi- 
cal poultry keepers. 

In 1898 the writer began an investiga- 
tion along these lines ina spirit of curi- 
osity mingled with skepticism. The pop- 
ular idea that confinement of the laying 
hen was cruel and would prove harmful 
was dominant in my mind and led to the 
construction of impracticable traps, ‘‘con- 
fining pens,’”’ etc., and the adoption of an 
equally impracticable system of attention. 

1 also tried the best record nest on the 
market, but, for my use, it was no better 
than my own crude inventions. 

But necessity is the parent of discovery 
as well as invention, and my inability to 
attend to my traps every hour led me to 
search out the real reason why such at- 
tention was necessary. The welfare of 
the hen certainly did not require it, for 
they would, unless disturbed, voluntarily 
remain on the nests, often for hours ata 
time. But when they were laying well I 
was compelled to visit the pen frequently 
in order that they might have nests to lay 
in. Hence I concluded that a nest that 
could be used anywhere, and in sufficient 
numbers, without taking up too much 
room, that would be practically as con- 
venient and inexpensive as the common 
open nests, was desirable. 

Such a nest fitted with a trap device 
simple, safe and sure ; designed especial- 
ly for hens in laying condition to the ex- 
clusion of the over-curious non-layers, 
and that could be instantly put out of 
commission should it become necessary 
to use the nests open, would at least ena- 
ble me to adopt a system of attention 
which my circumstances made necessary; 
and which would, in time, prove conclu- 
sively the practicability or the impracti- 
cability of the trap nest idea as far as I 
was concerned. 

That favorite standby of trap nest de- 
signers, the ¢rap door, was therefore 
abandoned and an entirely new and 
original trap device designed that could be 
easily applied to any box fitfor a nest box. 

The system of installation and attention 
which this nest has made possible has 
enabled me to extend their use to all of 
my pens and has made the keeping of 
continuous individual egg records. and the 
individual handling of my laying hens for 
other purposes perfectly practicable and 
easy. It has also enabled me to ascertain, 
beyond the shadow ofa doubt, that the 
popular idea that the confinement of the 
laying hens in trap nests is necessarily 
cruel and inimicable to heavy laying and 
continued good health, is a mistake;— 
provided that the right kind of nest and 
trap device is used. Given such a nest, 
a common sense installation and system 
of attention (hoth of which can be 
adapted to one’s circumstances ) can be 
adopted. 

Just how often the eggs should be col- 
lected can only be ascertained by each 
poultry keeper for himself; like rules for 
feeding it will vary with different fowls 
and under different conditions; but it 
need not and should not be as often as 
many suppose. 

If one will allow his own fowls to be 
his instructors he will discover that pre- 
conceived notions and popular ideas of 
hens and trap nests, pro and con, are 
often opposed to facts and natural laws. 

Practical poultry keepers who adopt 
the Ideal Nest will soon learn that it is 
valuable at all times when, for any 
reason, it is desired to handle the laying 
hens individually. F.O. WELLComE. 

Inventor and Patentee of the Ideal 
Trap Nest. 
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The Care of Chickens and the Best 
Way to Raise Them. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


This isa great study and has had a 
great deal of thought and attention dur- 
ing the past few years and everyone 
seems to have different ideas in caring 
for the chicks. What one can do the 
best with, another cannot, but there are a 
few principles that we all ought to follow. 

The first is the stock to start with, next 
is the incubating, then raising the chicks, 
and marketing, all ought to be classed 
singly. ; 

I will speak principally on the rearing 
of the chickens, but will mention a few 
points that all ought to consider. 

After many years of experience on 
large poultry farms, I have found that 
the stock should be the first thing to 
consider, and although the stock may 
look in the pink of condition, if they were 
weak when they were small, and you 
lost a large percentage of them, their 
chicks will not be as strong as from stock 
whose ancestors were strong and healthy. 
It is hard and discouraging for a beginner 
if he gets such stock, and this point is 
where many large farms fail. 

Chickens should not be taken out of 
the incubator until they are all out of the 
shell, and well dried off. Havea basket 
warmed and your brooder up to 95 
degrees, and the bottom covered with 
chaff or cut clover. This is warmer than 
sand and softer. Ifthe brooder is warm 
enough, they will spread out all over the 
brooder (ifa good one,) and not hug 
the centre. 

Do not hurry about feeding as 
nature has supplied them with food 
sufficient to last them until they are 48 
hours old. 

I find rolled oats one of the best foods 
for them the first few days but too rich 
unless the chicks are very strong. Feed 
some small grain such as craked corn, 
wheat or millet seed. I[ give them drink 
after they get so they can eat well. Milk 
vil make them grow faster than water 
will. 

After they are a week or ten days old, 
they can be fed some soft food, cooked 
well, of equal parts of bran and meal with 
a little oatmeal sifted, using only the 
flour part, with a little meat food and 
salt. [I have had very good results by 
steaming this a couple of hours. Have 
it dry enough so it will crumble up when 
you feed it, and give them only what 
they will eat up clean. Always keep 
them a little hungry. After you have 
fed them, scatter some small grain or 
seed into the litter if in a house. 

One of the chief things is to keep the 
chicks out of the brooders, scratching. 
The more they stay out the hardier they 
will be. 


As the chicks grow older, the richer 
food they will stand, but in winter do 
not feed too heavy of it or they will have 
leg weakness or cramps. 


Get them out of doors as soon as they 
are two weeks old if possible. Shovel 
away the snow in front of the house and 
feed them out of doors when it is good 
weather. Feed often when they are 
small, say five times a day the first two 
weeks, then four times a day as long as 
they are confined. 


Bowel trouble is the chief thing one 
has to contend with. This is caused by 
improper heat, too hot or too cold, hot 
. draughts or stagnant air, usually caused 
by hot water brooders not having a 
circulation of fresh air through the 


brooder. This is why hot water brood- 
ers are going out-of-date. 

All up-to-date brooders have fresh air 
passing through the brooder all the time 
Many havea draught of hot air striking 
the chicks which is bad, as they get 
chilled as soon as they get out of the 
brooder. Others have a hot tin or screen 


about which the chicks crowd, making | 


them thin-breasted and crooked legged, 
and they get trampled upon by their 
stronger companions. 

One should be very careful that the 
chicks do not get lost from getting out 
of the brooder when a day or two old, 
as when they once get chilled at that age, 
they will suffer from it. 

You should have a chance to feed the 
chicks near the heat, and in the brooder, 
so they will not get chilled. ‘There 
should be a place in front of the hover 
large enough so they can feed, and scratch 


in the litter a day or so before getting out | 
In this way they will not | 


of the brooder. 
get lost when they get out. 


These methods can only be practiced | 


by using nursery brooders, and in even 
the largest plants now, they find it by far, 
the easiest way is to use a nursery brood- 


er, as they are heated by a lamp and can | 


be kept very near the same temperature 
all night. 

When the chicks are three weeks old, 
they will do to go into the pipe system 
houses as they will stand quite a change 
in temperature and not suffer, but I 


believe they will do far better if kept in a | 


single brooder as before mentioned. 
OrA R. LINCOLN. 


Disappointments. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


No doubt every poultryman, or at least 
nearly every poultryman, will be occa. 
sionly disappointed in their expectations 
of a certain amount of profit or of a prize 
which they thought would surely be 
theirs. Often times when you buy a bird 
from a distant breeder and he comes to 
you by express, you will be dissatisfied 
with him because he is not a better bird. 
Well, if you are disappointed, you at once 
condemn the one from whom you order- 
ed him. It may have been your fault as 
perhaps you only paida small sum and 
consequently you didn’t get a_ high- 
scoring bird for the small amount of 
money. ‘The best of birds do not come 
at the lowest or even a low price. 

Of course good birds are sold at 
reasonable prices yet no experienced 
breeder is going to g7ve his birds away. 
A good bird for breeding purposes may 
be purchased cheap but a bird fit to win 
in competition generally is worth a good 
price and can’t be bought very cheap. 
A breeder is often disappointed in his 
hatching. His eggs hatch poorer than 
he expected. The cause of his poor 
hatch may rest on himself as in the case 
that he didn’t manage his fowls so as to 
secure fertile eggs. It is easy to get 
disappointed on a setting of eggs and 
sometimes it is impossible to prevent a 
poor hatch even if great care has been 
taken in every way. You are often dis- 
appointed when your hens don’t lay 
enough eggs to pay for their feed. And 
ina thousand other ways you can get 
disappointed. One thing is that you 
may have placed your expectations too 
high. You may have expected too 
much. If wedonot want to be disap- 
pointed we must be reasonable in our 
expectations. The man _ who doesn’t 
know anything about breeding poultry 
and goes into it with the expectation of 


| success. 


| live for always anyhow. 


making thousands of dollars in a com- 
paratively short time will be discouraged 
in nine times out of ten. It takes careful 
thought and work to make money out of 
poultry and when disappointments come, 
we must press onward with our eyes 
fixed on nothing less than success and 
we will undoubtedly find it. 

If all should get discouraged when they 
lose a prize, or otherwise valuable bird, 
they would soon be going away from 
But that isn’t the case. Valu- 
able birds are occasionally and no doubt 
quite frequently lost. Birds couldn't 
But for an ear- 
nest and skilful breeder, an occasional 
disappointment is forgotten in a short 
time and he keeps up the struggle for a 


| glowing success. 


If a breeder is thoughtful, careful and 
works diligently, he will have but few 
disappointments and will overcome those 
few in an easy way. Do we ever suppose 
that a business man (one who does not 
breed poultry) ever meets a disappoint- 
ment? Well, | actwa/ly mistrust that he 
does. There is a failure in his expecta- 
tion of some profit or of some investment. 
Does he become immediately discourag- 
ed? Never. He presses on sure that he 
will win the battle and he does win as 
will any poultryman who is diligent 
enough. 

P. W. SHEPARD. 


The Bantam Fowl. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


. Bantams of all varieties are receiving 
more attention at present than they have 
in the past, and from indications will con- 
tinue to increase in popularity. They are 
both useful and profitable as well as 
ornamental. 

Take the Cochin family for instance, as 
they are the most popular; they will lay 
as many eggs as the large fowl which are 
about three-fifths the size, and will con- 
sume about one-third as much food and 
may be kept in one fourth the space that 
the large fowls require. 

Bantams allowed to have free range in 
summer will need very little or no grain, 
and will thrive and lay splendidly, and 
the chicks will be strong and healthy. 
They are very hardy and very seldom 
die. I have kept from one to two hun- 
dred in one winter and not lost one which 
I could not say about the large fowl. 

Cochin Bantams are unexcelled as 
sitters and mothers and very seldom fail 
to sit six and seven weeks at a time. 
Bantams should be kept separately to be 
profitable as they will not do as well 
when allowed to run with large fowl. 

Great care should be taken in selecting 
breeders, as success depends largely upon 
proper mating. New blood should be in- 
troduced at least every two or three years 
as inbreeding will eventually ruin the 
stock. I recall a friend of mine who had 
some very nice Buff Cochin Bantams, but 
he did not think that it would do any 
harm to inbreed, he said it would niake 
them small. Well it went along all right 
for about three years and the first thing 
he knew, he was getting chicks with 
green-legs, wry-tails and weak constitu- 
tion which of course ruined his stock. 
If a person has a good strain of his own 
and wishes to keep it, I think the best 
way is for him to purchase a hen of some 
other strain, that he is sure came from 
reliable stock and he will then introduce 
new blood and yet preserve his own 
strain. 

Hatching late in the season should also 
be avoided as chicks hatched so late that 
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they do not get their full growth until 
cold weather are very seldom fit to breed 
from in the spring as they are stunted and 
«re not usually as strong and vigorous. 
) hatch all of mine between the middle of 
April and the first of July and have bet- 
ter results than if hatched later in the 
season. 
Cuas. R. CHASE. 

Newbury, Mass. 


POULTRY NOTES. 
“yf” 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


“Tf I only had an up-to-date building 
with all the latest improvements, and 7/ | 
had some of the best fowls that exist I 
would then be able to make some money 
out of poultry,’”’ so says a friend of yours. 

He places great stress upon the word 
if. If conditions were only different, if 
circumstances were changed, if—yes, if. 
There is the 7 placed between him and 
his starting out in business. Jf he is 
going to be stopped by those obstacles 
that are placed in his way, he will never 
rise in the poultry business. If he 
wishes and then lets his works end in 


wishes his profits will be wishes. A big 
expensive building is not necessarily 


needed for a start in poultry raising 
although it would be nice; yet a plain, 
warm and common sense building will be 
no doubt equally profitable. The best 
birdsare not necessary to begin your ex- 
periments with yet cheaper ones are not 
so beautiful or encouraging. 

The greatest z/ that besets the poultry 
beginner.is ‘‘77I knew how to care for 
poultry.’’ One satisfaction that an ex- 
perienced poultryman has, is that every- 
one must commence at the bottom and 
work up. They can’t know as much 
-about fowls and breeding as he does until 
they have been in the business for some 
time. Good advice would be to never 
wait and long for something better to 
come along but just go ahead and ‘‘do 
the best you can’’ under your circum- 
stances. One noted man once said, 
“Nothing turns up in this world until 
somebody turns it up.’’ So no profits 
are going to come to you until you bring 
them by your faithful and industrious 
work. Better not start in unless you are 
determined to try your best to make a 
success and do not let any zfs get be- 
tween you and your work. 


Make ’em Work. 


That is the essential part of the en 
business. Thehens especially those of 
the larger breeds must be made to work. 
They need to be fed well and then made 
to exercise to keep down excessive fat. 
Who doesn’t love to see a flock of hens 
at work in a deep litter, singing joyfully 
and seeming full of life and work? A 
lazy hen that is never made to work will 
not be very profitable unless she is one 
that is not of the ordinary type. But one 
that is made to work will be full of life 
and will be active and be in a better con- 
dition to produce eggs. A deep litter of 
straw or leaves is what is needed. The 
deeper the better. A litter six or eight 
inches deep is a fine thing for making 
’em work. After a feed of mash in the 
morning, a handful of grain scattered in 
the litter will keep them at work until 
noon when a little more will be needed 
to keep them at work till time for the 
night feed. Hens need plenty of food 
but must be made to work for it. This is 
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necessary as is claimed by all successful 
poultrymen. Make them work or starve. 
They generally prefer to work rather 
than to starve and when they have to 
work they generally feel better disposed 
to lay and will lay well if kept warm and 
given good feed and properly cared for. 
P. W. SHEPARD. 
New Era, Pa. 


St. Croix Poultry Show, Calais, Me. 


The prizes at the Calais Show were 
placed as follows: 

B. P. Rocks.—Cocks, Jos. Ryan, 2d; 
CawWes Grant) 3d2—Cockerels abe: 
Campbell, 1st; F. V. Pickard, 2d; Dan’ 
Stewart, 3d. Hens, P. A. Pearson, ist; 
D. Stewart, 2d, 3d. Pullets, D. Ryan, 
1st, 3d; Pearson, 2d. Pen, D. Ryan, rst. 

White P. Rocrs.—Cocks, A. H. Jones, 
2d. Hens, S. W. Cosseboon, ist; Jones, 
2d. Cockerels J. F. Duren, ist, 3d; 
Jones. 2d. Pullets, Jones, rst, 2d; Duren, 
3d. Pens, Jones, 1st; Duren, 2d. 

White Wyandottes.—Cock, Robt. Ren- 
ne, 1st; P. A. Pearson, 2d, 3d. Hens, 


Pearson, Ist, 2d. Cockerels, C. W. 
Grant, 1st, 2d. Pullets, Grant, 1st; 
Pearson 2d. 

Golden Wyandottes.—Pullets, Grant, 


Ist, 2d. 

S. L. Wyandottes.—All to Grant. 

Black Langshans.—All to Pearson. 

Black Java.—A\\ to Campbell. 

Polish.—-All to Campbell. 

Partridge Cochin.—A\\ to Campbell. 

Light Brahmas.—Cock, A. H. Jones, 
od) lens). Je Bea Wurenw sist sod asd 
Cockerel, Jones, 1st. Pullets, Jones, rst, 
|2d, 3d. Pen, Renne, rst, 2d. 

S. S. Hamburgs.—All to Jas. Fleming. 
S. B.C. Leghorns.—All to Fleming. 
Blue Andalusians.—All to E. C. Camp- 
+ bell. 

Pit Games.—Cock, W. E. Flewelling, 
1st. Cockerels, J. R. Livingston, 1st; 
Je Ryan; 2d: adi5 “Hen Js Ryanty ast 
Pullet, J. Ryan rst. 


Annual Meeting American Plymouth 
Rock Club. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

Dear Sir :—The Tenth Annual meeting 
of the American Plymouth Rock Club 
was held at Chicago, IIl., Jan. 23rd, rgor, 
33. members attending. The following 
officers for 1901 were elected: 


President, W. S. Russell. 

Vice-Presidents, F. J. Marshall, J. Y. 
Bicknell, E. B. Thompson, J. F. Crangle, 
G. W. Miller, D. T. Heimlich, J. M. 
Rapp. 

Secretary 
Schwab. 

Executive Committee, A. C. Smith, | 
C. H. Welles, W. B. Gibson, Sid Conger, 

H. S Fletcher, F. H. Shallabarger, 
| Wm. Towler. 

The Secretary and Treasurer’s report 
showing balance $175.00 in treasury was 
accepted; 287 applicants were elected to 
membership. Much other business was 
transacted, a full report of which will be 
mailed for the asking. 

There still remain a few 1g00 cata- 
‘logues. Breeders not supplied can have 
copy for stamp. We hope to hear from 
and to receive the generous aid of all 
interested parties. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. P. ScuHwas, Sec’y & Treas. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


and Treasurer, H. P. 
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A Common Sense Brooder. 


Among the numerous brooders on the 

market there are certain desirable fea- 
tures. some machines possessing more 
than others. 
_ In LINCOLN’s NATURAL BROODER we 
find that the defects so common with other 
brooders are not present, and in their 
stead are some most desirable qualities. 
One of its strong claims is its adaptability 
to a cold climate and its construction is. 
based upon the idea of keeping up the 
heat in any degree of cold weather where 
chicks are likely to be hatched. 

This brooder is 32x42 inches and 24 
inches at the highest pitch of the roof. 
The lamp is at the back, and is supplied 
with a water jacket, and the whole lamp 
is inclosed in galvanized iron, making it 
doubly fire proof. 

Fresh warm air is gently forced through 
the brooder all the time. The machines 
are easy to regulate and keep up an even 
heat all the time. 

The hover is what has given the 
brooder its name. The hover is so 
arranged that the chicks are brooded in 
much the same manner as when under a 
hen, and there are no draughts of either 
hot or cold air to strike them. 

The accompanying cut gives an idea of 
the brooder, when open as for cleaning, 
etc. 


The system of ventilation and regula- 
lion is simple, but is perfect. 

The brooder is constructed from good 
material and has a heater that cannot be 
beaten and is adapted to Maine or 
Canadian climates, as well as to the 
warmer climates of the Southern States. 
The brooders have only been on the 
market a year, but are building up a good 
trade, and are sold with a_ positive 
guarantee by the manufacturers to do all 
that is claimed for them, or the purchase 
money to be returned in full. 

Among the users of these brooders are 
several large poultry farms, including 
the Maplewood Earm, Woodstock, Vt., 
who are planning to use fifty more the 
coming season. It will pay anyone 
thinking of buying a brooder to get a 
circular of the Lincoln Natural Brooder. 
See advt. on another page. 


Poultry Culture as We See It. 


What is handsomer than a yard of 
standard bred fowls, all of one breed, 
where they are healthy, well bred, well 
matured and an up-to-date flock? And 
when one is thoroughly interested in 
them and has made them something ofa 
study, what will soften a man or wo- 
man’s heart more than the care, study 
and ownership of fine poultry? A prom- 
inent poultry judge said to me recently 
in answer to the question, ‘‘do you not 
find the poultry industry attracting the 


| attention of a better class of people than 
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formerly?’ Yes, poultrymen, I find, are 
asarulea royally good lot of fellows, 
for a person cannot be hard-hearted and 
become fond of poultry. And how true 
we find that to be, for while a man can 
be crooked, if so disposed, in the poultry 
business, he can hardly be hard-hearted, 
and I am thankful to say that those in- 
clined to be crooked are in the minority 
and short lived. Take the breed I 
handle, for example, the White Wyan- 
dotte, and the very color of their plumage 
is symbolical of purity, their habits are 
mild and gentle, and one cannot handle 
them and not be constantiy reminded, 
unconsciously perhaps, of the lesson they 
teach. Poultry raising is an industry, 
when properly conducted, that no one, 
rich or poor, need be ashamed of, and 
no business with the same amount of 
capital, care and good business energy, 
will be more remunerative. But like 
every other legitimate business it requires 
time, patience, business ability and 
pluck to accomplish best results. With 
these requirements success is sure to 
come. No one thing is doing so much 
good for the future of the poultry in- 
dustry as our leading poultry journals, 
and as long as they are conducted on the 
same lines as at present and refuse to 
countenance and publish the advertise- 
ments of irresponsible, so-called poultry- 
men they will continue to be the help- 
mate of every true poultryman and fan- 
cier. If anyone doubts the fascination 
attending the breeding of standard bred 
poultry let one attend a first-class poul- 
try show. Look the birds over, study 
them carefully, read the journals, buy 
a trio or pen of good birds, watch and 
study them, attend the shows again and 
if one has a fondness whatever for the 
animal creation and has a good heart in 
him he is sure to become interested—im- 
possible to be otherwise. Then when 
One is interested and wants to make a 
start, let me say, do not do as the aver- 
age person does, buy cheap stock, but 
get good birds from a reliable breeder 
for your foundation stock and you will 
save two or three year’s time which the 
one who buys the cheap, poor stock 
loses and then it is a satisfaction to your- 
self to know that you have Just as good 
birds as anybody has; and then again 
when you have raised a flock of birds 
from good stock you are not ashamed to 
have your fancier friends come and visit 
you. I am speaking from experience, 
for I know what a satisfaction it is to 
have a true fancier come and visit you 
when you havea yard full of bang up 
good birds to show him. Do not start 
in the poultry business with the idea that 
a chicken is a chicken, for when you 
come to raise good birds you will find 
you are mistaken.—F/. C. Wilcox, in 
Am. Poultry Journal. 


The American Langshan Club. 


The annual meeting was held in con- 
nection with the National Fanciers’ As- 
sociation, at the Coliseum, Chicago, III., 
Jan. 24, 1901, President Ben. S. Myers 
presiding. The meeting was a very har- 
monious and enthusiastic one, a large 
number of members being present. The 
minutes of the previous meeting, together 
with the special committees and _ the re- 
port of the Executive, were read and, on 
motion, were accepted and placed on 
file, including the report of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, which showed, after pay- 
ing all expenses, including valuable cups, 
a nice balance on hand. After a number 
of applications for membership were ac- 
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cepted, which showed a gain in member- 
ship for the last eight months of about 
100, the invitation from the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., for our 
next annual meeting was acted upon. 
After the votes of members not present 
were made known, it was unanimously 
decided to hold our next annual meeting 
at Buffalo, N. Y., during the poultry ex- 
hibit in October, tgor. President Ben. 
S. Myers of Crawfordsville, Ind., was 
recommended to the management of the 
exposition, as Judge, to place the awards 
on Langshans and such other varieties as 
they might see fit, the object of this being 
to assure the Lanshan breeders of a just 
reward, as Mr. Myers’ judgment is be- 
yond reproach. 

It was further agreed, if approved by 
the association, to have the Langshan 
display under the management of the 
club, in connection with the association, 
at the larger shows of such a magnitude 
as the National? Fanciers’ Association of 
Chicago. The following named gentle- 
men were recommended to this associa- 
tion and such others who may see fit to 
co-operate with the club in this respect, 
for them to select one for the purpose of 
placing the awards on Langshans, it 
being agreed among them, if chosen as 
such, not to be an exhibitor at such show: 
Alb. Lemon, Lincoln, Neb.; L. C. Hoss, 
Kokomo, Ind.; Ben. S. Myers, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. It was, on motion, 
decided to proceed to the election of 


ing officers were elected: 


President, Ben. S. Meyers of Craw- 
| fordsville, Ind. 

Vice President, Franklin L. Sewell, 
New Troy, Mich. 

Secretary and Treasurer, A. H. Asche, 
Princeton, III. 

Executive Committee, Alb. Lemon, 
Lincoln, Neb.; L. C. Hoss, Kokomo, 
Ind.; Mrs. A. C. Voss, Jewell, Ia.; R. I. 
Mansfield, Morgan Park, Ill.; H. E. 
Rogers, Sandusky, O.; C. L. Preston, 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 

A list of Vice Presidents were selected 
for the following states, upon whom 
devolves the management of the club, 
they to act as Presjdent in their state, and 
in particulars as to the state meetings, 
which shall be decided by a vote of the 
members in the state and taken by the 
Vice President, after which it shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary for this, pro- 
vision having been made in our By-Laws: 
L. A. Kline, Rock Falls, Ill.; John W. 
O’Hara, Georgetown, O.; Resse F. 
Matson, Greencastle, Ind.; H. J. Manley, 
Maplewood, Mass.; John Wanless, Jr., 
Toronto, Canada; Warren Stevens, 
Ridgefield, Conn.; R. G. Robinson, 
Montpelier, Vt.; John Hettich, Bowling 
Green, Mo.; Mirrell Bowers, Cresco, Ia.; 
W. H. Labbs, Waupaca, Wis.; J. Alwyne 
Ball, Charleston, S. C.; W. D. Harrill, 
Ellenboro, N. C.; W. H. Pearson, Oak- 
land, Cal., D. J. Hoge, Lincoln, Va.; 
G. M. Whitford, Arlington, Neb.; J. W. 
Stahl, Rockwood, N. Y.; A. A. Simonds, 
Milford, N. H.; J. F. Knox, Bradford, 
Pa.; H. M. Zink, Texarkana, Texas; F. 
S. Hunter, Guthrie, Okla.; F. K. Fen- 
wick, Portland, Ore., D. A. Wise, 
Topeka, Kan.; G. A. Morse, Jennings, 
La.; W. W. Washburn, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Miss A. C. Croad, Worthing, 
Eng. After which the meeting’ ad- 
journed. ' 

A. H. Ascue, Secretary. 

Princeton, Illinois. 

‘Read Hawkin’s advt. inside front 
cover. , 


officers for the ensuing year. The follow- 


» Chas. R. Chase 


Mr. B. S. Gale, Amesbury, Mass. 


Among the Massachusetts breeders 
who are coming to the front is Mr. B.S. 
Gale, whose portrait is here presented. 
He breeds but one variety, the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and says he finds in 
the mating and handling of this one 
breed all the study that he can under- 
take. Vike most other breeders of ex- 


hibition stock he practices the double 
mating system. That he succeeds in 
producing choice exhibition stock, can 
be seen by his winnings at the Amesbury 
Show, 1900, where he won nine prizes 
and five'specials. Among the prizes won 
were Ist'dnd 2d pen, ist and 2d hen, 2d 
pullet, ete. Mr Gale’s prices are reason- 
able and his stock gives good satisfaction 
to customers. 


A Pullet-breeding Cockerel, owned by 
B. S. Gale, Amesbury, Mass. 


The Old Homestead Brooder broods 
100 chicks until they are old enough to 


roost. j 


ag we 
V; °H: Mutty’s White Rocks have a 
record. as layers. Ask him about it. 


says, 
Bantams and Pigeons.”’ 


1 
toil 


“Bargains in 
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One column, one insertion, 


The columns of this paper are open to communica 
tions concernlng anything in which our readers may be 
interested. Contributions and questions on Poultry or 
Fruit topics are soli ited, and our readers are invited 
to use the paper as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas of mutual interest. 


FEBRUARY, 19017. 
NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
Don’t have the breeding stock too fat. 
If you do, you will complain about poor 
hatches, and in your wrath may condemn 
that new incubator which you recently 
purchased. Care of the breeding stock 
is one of the essentials to fertility of eggs, 
and without fertility the best incubators 
or most faithful sitters will do their work 
in vain.” 


The Maine State Poultry Association 
is steadily gaining ground and adding to 
its list of members. All who wish to’ be 
enrolled as charter members should 
forward $2 for membership and dues to 
January, 1901, to the Secretary or As- 
sistant Secretary without delay. Geo. P. 
Coffin, Secretary, South Freeport, Me.. 
A. L. Merrill, Assistant Secretary, Au- 
burn, Me. 


Have you decided where you shall 
place your orders for eggs this season? 
It is about time to be thinking about it. 
We have in this number of the PouLTRY- 
MAN AND PomoLoGist the advertise- 
ments of some of the foremost breeders 
in America, and without a single excep- 
tion every advertiser in this paper is reli- 
able and trustworthy and we can recom- 
mend them to our readers. If they were 
otherwise they could not have advertised 
in this paper. A cash-in-advance adver- 
tisement is always an interesting thing 
for the publisher, but when that adver. 
tisement is from a person or firm of un- 
savory reputation, or is advertising a 
fraudulent business, intoxicating liquors, 


A blue cross marked here denotes that your | 


' ‘“ corrections.”’ 
/meeting a year ago, it was voted to 
‘change, amend, or reconsider the action 
‘of the Toronto meeting. A few months 


or a remedy for vile diseases, it is 
promptly rejected. The old proverb,“ A 
man is known by the company he 
keeps,’’ has been generally accepted by 
advertisers, and those who are represent- 
ed in this paper are always in good com- 
pany. Our readers also have their rights 
in the matter and we shall continue, as 
in the past, to keep our advertising col- 
umns, as well asour reading matter, free 
from anything that would offend the bet- 
ter taste of our readers, or make the pa- 
pers of that class that are unfit for any 
portion of the family to read. 


Three years ago, or about the time 
when the Boston revision of the Standard 
was made, the breeders throughout the 
country were given to understand that 
the practice of the previous twenty years 
of making a change every five years was 
to be abandoned, but at the next meeting 
of the American Poultry Association, 
held at Toronto certain changes were 
made and passed under the head of 
Then at Cedar Rapids 


later the president of the Association de- 
cided that the Cedar Rapids changes 
were illegal or unconstitutional. At the 
meeting held last month at Chicago, cer- 
tain other changes were made, including 
the admission of the Partridge Wyan- 
dottes. And thus the good work goes 
on. It is reported that one of the prom- 
inent members of the Association at- 
tempted to take advantage of some 
technical interpretation of the con- 
stitution and prevent for a year, at least, 
the admission of the Partridge Wyan- 
dottes, but as it was found that he had 
been placing orders for stock of the vari- 
ety, and was evidently stocking up with 
the intention of breeding a good number 
this year to dispose of at the proper time, 
on the strength of their being a standard 
breed, the members present at the meet- 
ing decided to let the breed be admitted 
at once. We hope that this meeting will 
stand the test and not be declared illegal, 
but it has been noticed several times dur- 
ing the past ten years, that constitutional 
law and parliamentary procedure have 
been used by some of the members as a 
shield at some times and a sword at 
others. 


Prizes for Club Agents. 


In order to increase our subscription 
list during the winter season we shal 
offer the following prizes in addition to 
our regular liberal cash commission : 

First Prize —A pair of standard bred 
birds, winner’s choice of the following 
varieties : Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Black Langshans, White 
Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, or Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns ; or will give a 
two-inch advertisement in this paper six 
months. 


Second Prize — A 50-egg Incubator, or 
a two-inch advertisement four months. 

Third Prize — A cockerel of either of 
the breeds above named, or a two-inch 
advertisement three months. 

Fourth Prize— A setting of eggs (15 ) 
of either variety named, or a one inch 
advertisement three months. 

These prizes are given for the largest 
clubs and are worth trying for. The win- 
ter season is the best time to raise clubs. 
Visit the poultry shows, or call on your 
acquaintances, who are keeping poultry 
or. ever intend to do so. They need such 
a paper as the POULTRYMAN AND Po- 
MOLOGIST, and will subscribe for it with- 
out any urging. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


here 1s an opportunity for you to get a 
start in the poultry business by winning 
either of the prizes offered. The cash 
commission alone is good compensation 
for the time used in this work, and if you 
are among the winners, the prize may 
give you a start in business. 

We will furnish sample copies for any 
one who wishes to obtain subscribers on 
this offer and will mail full particulars to 
all who apply. The competition will 
close February 25th and the prize winners 
will be announced in the March number. 


Wormy Apples. 


There is nothing new about wormy 
apples except the way to avoid having 
them. There are several species of 
grubs or worms which work in apples, 
butthe one which does nearly all the 
damage is the core worm. The core 
worm is the offspring of the codling 
moth, and this is the insect a man wants 
to fight in his apple trees. 

The best general remedy for the core 
worm or codling moth,according to intor- 
mation furnished by the Vermont exper- 
iment station. is paris green. Some apple 
growers use london purple, others use 
arsenic, but they amount to the same 
thing. They all poison the core worms. 
Other insectides like hellebore, kerosene 
or sulphur are not effective in this case. 

In the hands of the average man paris 
green is the best medicine for the codling 
moth. The poison should be thoroughty 
mixed with water at the rate of a quarter 
of a pound to the barrel: that is, about 
one pound of paris green to 160 to 200 
gallons of water. About a pound of lime 
ought to be added to each barrel of wa- 
ter, which will prevent scalding of the 
foliage. It should be applied with a 
spray pump and fine nozzle. 

In case bordeaux mixture is used on 
the tree the paris green may be added di- 
rectly to that solution, at the rate already 
recommended. 

The first spraying for the codling moth 
should be made as soon as the blossoms 
fall, or within a week afterward. It is 
very important to do this before the little 
apples begin to hang down their heads, 
as after that time they do not catch and 
hold the poison.— Massachusetts Plough- 
man, 


Would you like to have this paper a 
year free? If so, get two of your friends 
to subscribe, send us the 50 cents they 
pay you and we will give you the paper 
a year for your trouble. No need to 
urge them to subscribe, show them the 
paper and collect the quarter. Our 
agents says, ‘‘the paper speaks for it- 
self.’’ Try this before you forget it. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
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In order to keep our paper in closest 
touch with its thousands of readers who 
are engaged in the work. to which it is 
devoted, our aim is to have the readers 
express their ideas and the results of 
their own experience and observation 
concerning some of the subjects under 
‘discussion. 

We shall publish each month a list of 
practical questions and invite our read- 
ers, one and all, to contribute their 
answers to any and all questions. 

These answers will be published in the 
second paper after the question, and we 
shall hope for a full and free discussion. 
Our readers are also invited to ask any 
question of general importance. Perhaps 
the problem which is puzzling you may 
have been solved already by some of our 
readers, and the correct solution will 


help others as well as yourself. Then 
let the questions be forthcoming, and 
‘give us your answer to those asked by 
others. The POULTRYMAN AND POMOL- 
OGIST is published in your interests, and 
we invite you to join with us in improving 
its quality and extending its influence. 

In sending answers we want not only 
the ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ but we want the 
“thow”’ and the ‘‘why,’’ the ‘‘which’’ and 
the ‘‘when.”’ 


‘QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE 
“MARCH NUMBER. 


Which is the more desirable system of 
housing laying stock ; the long house or 
smaller detached houses? 


What is the most profitable single line 
of poultry work? ( Broilers, Ducks, Ca- 
pons, Roasters, Eggs, etc., to be consid- 
ered.) 


What effect has the fancier had upon 
the poultry business of today? 

Can the farmer successfully engage in 
the breeding of exhibition poultry? 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE 


APRIL NUMBER. 


1. Isit possible to stimulate or force 
largely egg production in pullets? 


2. Should further additions be made 
to the list of Standard varieties? 

3. Is admission to the American 
Standard of Perfection of any advantage 
to a utility breed, or to the breeders of 
the same? 


The 200-Egg Hen. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Much has been said in regard to the 
200-egg hen pro and con. f 

That the 200-egg hen has arrived can- 
not be disputed but that the number of 
such is small is a well known fact. To 
reach that point where the flock will 
average that number of eggs and repro- 
duce themselves in that particular quality 
willtake years of careful and systematic 
breeding. You cannot take a flock bred 
from ordinary layers and force them for 
egg production and expect to have the 
progeny equal or exceed them in this 
capacity. My experience has been that a 


pullet forced for egg production would 
go to pieces asa hen, but if the laying 
qualities are the result of systematic 
breeding and selection and the pullet is 
in good physical condition I see no reason 
why she should not produce pullets that 
will equal or exceed her as an egg pro- 
ducer, provided of course that the male 
she was mated with was as carefully bred 
in this particular. 

Such birds cannot be produced in one 
or two years but that they can be pro- 
duced is a fact. Such birds as I have 
described above will come into laying 
form as hens, free from constitutional 
weakness due to forcing and should make 
good layers, and the best of breeders. 

You see much written about inbreeding 
but I am inclined to the opinion that the 
200-egg hen will be the result of inbreed- 
ing. Inbreeding is not such a bug-bear 
in regard to constitutional vigor as un- 
sanitary conditions, improper feeding 
and such like.. I should prefer a bird to 
breed from that was inbred, that had 
been fed, housed and cared for in proper 
shape rather than one that was not in- 
bred but had not had proper care, feed 
and houses. Let us work for the 200- 
egg hen, but let us go at itin the proper 
manner not by forcing for egg production 
this year but for a good yield this year 
and a better one next and I feel sure we 
will reach the desired end, and in such a 
way-as will be more profitable to us as 
breeders. 

It is a heavy drain upon the vital- force 
of a bird to produce this number of eggs, 
so we must build up the strength and 
vigor with the egg production in order to 
advance. It has taken a long time to 
bring the yield from 125 or 150 up to the 
175 mark andI believe some credit for 
this belongs to incubators, brooders and 
other appliances for the advance of the 
poultry business. It remains to be seen 
what help we shall receive from mechani- 
cal sources in the future. Let us go 
about this matter in a logical manner and 
not use force, and thereby break down 
when we should build up. 

A. P. WINSLow. 


My Favorite Breed. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I am making a specialty of Buff Leg- 
horns.. Their strong utility qualities 
cause them to hold a warm place with 
me. The pullets get to laying a full 
month earlier than I ever had. the 
breeds of the American class, so I claim 
that the Leghorns will lay a month more 
than the larger breeds when hatched at 
the same date and this extra month of 
laying occurs in the fall when prices are 
high. In other words, hatch the Leg- 
horns and the breeds of the American 
class at the same time and reckoning the 
cost of growing the same for each class. 
By the time the heavier breeds are ready 
to yield any returns in the form of eggs 
the Leghorns will have a month’s yield 
of eggs to their credit and are ready to 
continue laying along with their larger 
companions. Strictly fresh eggs is my 
specialty. hs 

The Buff Leghorns are a fair-sized 
fowl. Iam aiming for five pound hens. 
Ihave some that overrun that weight, 


also some that weigh less. I weighed a 
layer to-night and she tipped the scales 
at 5% pounds. I have no difficulty in 
selling my Leghorns in the local market 
as dressed poultry. Again their color is 
all right for a practical fowl, and for my- 
self there is no fowl more handsome for 
the show room than a well-shaped Buff 
Leghorn of good color and of good size. 
I am not claiming perfection for this 
breed but I know of none that would 
take its place for my business as I am 
situated. I believe when this variety of 
Leghorns is better known and are given 
suitable winter surroundings for Leghorns 
that they will be much more popular. 
E. T. PERKINS. 


My Favorite Breed. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 
In regard to the best breed I submit 
the following: 


We have heard the song of the Wyan- 


dotte; 

Oi the five-toed Houdan, with a top- 
knot; 

We have heard of the Langshans, black 
and white; 


We heard that the Polish are out of sight; 

We have heard that the Brahmas were 
good to bake, 

And that Black Minorcas took the cake; 

We have heard of the Cochin, . with 
feathered feet; 

We have heard of the Hamburg that 
looks so neat. 

We have heard so much of Rhode Island 


Reds, 

That sometimes we wish that we were 
dead. 

You have heard of them all, I have not a 
doubt, 


And many others that I have left out; 

But if you want a breed that will fill the 
bill; 

That’s good to keep and good to kill; 

With yellow beak and yellow legs; 

That keeps the basket full of eggs; 

A breed that will make the neighbors 
talk; 

You want the breed called Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

A. P. WINSLOW. 


Winter Poultry Keeping. 


In New England, we cannot at times 
help envying our friends who dwell in 
more clement climes. Especially is this 
true during our cold winter, when we do 
wish we could let our birds out for forage 
and exercise How we are tempted to 
yearn for sunny Dixieland, or incompar- 
able Southern California, when we are 
wading about in snow or slush half leg 
deep, in our daily business of caring for 
the needs of our poultry. How we have 
to shovel snow and break ice. Well, I 
don’t like this snow and ice business one 
whit better than any other fellow ; yet am 
forced to admit that there are compensa- 
tions. There is never loss without gain. 
If New England has its own typical win- 
ter, it also has its own demand and con- 
sequent good prices for fresh eggs at this 
season. They neversee eggs worth 45 
cents per dozen in the South, as we do 
here. The Northern markets are unri- 
valled. Wecan sell all we can produce 
at the highest prices. Ifitis difficult to 
get eggs in winter, the rewards are great. 
What can be gotten without thought or 
trouble or labor, is worth nothing. It 
taxes any fellow’s ingenuity to keep the 
hens at business in winter, but it pays.— 
M. Sumner Perkins in Poultry Monthly. 
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How to Feed Chicks. 


In considering the best method of teed- 
ing young chicks,—the safest, easiest, 
most economical, and one that will pro- 
duce good results,—I will confine my 
remarks so as to apply more particularly 
to those hatched in the natural way. At 
the start, they are supposed to be at the 
“beck and call’’ of a mother hen that is 
confined in a coop, placed out of doors, 
with a reasonable range in view. 

Much has been said and written about 
the yolks of hard boiled eggs, mixed with 
various ingredients, as being an ideal 
food for quite young chicks. The yolk is 
an ideal food for young chicks defore 
they are hatched. After they have 
reached this stage, gotten rid of their 
shells, that is nature’s way of asserting 
that they have had enough of that kind 
of food, and that they are ready to 
begin a more active life on a different bill 
of tare. 


After having tried many different foods, 
I find there is nothing better, safer, or 
cheaper to start them on, then good 
wheat screenings. This consisting most- 
ly of broken, cracked and small grains of 
wheat is easily and eagerly picked up by 
the little fellows, and they thrive on it. 
For the first two or three days it is very 
important not to overfeed them. Feed 
them three times a day, but zot guite as 
much as they would eat if they had more 
before them. If they appear to be hun- 
gry, it is all right; they won’t starve in a 
day or two, but will be brighter, more 
alert and active, then if stuffed. 

When a hen, as we Say, steals a nest 
some distance away, hatches a brood of 
chicks and after several days _ returns 
with them it is very noticeable how 
remarkably active and strong her chicks 
are, and they haven’t had even three 
meals a day. Many persons advise feed- 
ing four to six times a day for first few 
days, but for outdoor chicks I would 
rather feed them three times than oftener. 
Between meals they will be seen outside 
of the coop, scratching and _ hunting 
around, which is very beneficial, for ex- 
ercise is of great importance. After the 
first two or three days give them all the 
screenings they will clean up quickly 
within a reasonable time, feeding three 
times a day. 

After three weeks, make their morning 
meal of a mash, consisting of four parts 
wheat bran, two parts of white middlings, 
one part corn meal, with ten per cent of 
the whole of prepared meat scrap added. 
Mix this together thoroughly when dry, 
and add cold water enough to make a 
very stiff or crumbly mass, when well 
mixed. It is very important not to have 
mash too wet. Feed this cautiously for 
the first few mornings, gradually increas- 
ing until they have all they will eat clean 
in a few moments. 

I know some will say the proportions 
of this mash are not right, that it contains 
too much bran, and not enough corn 
meal; but if one is careful not to feed it 


too wet or sloppy it will produce good | 


results. The bran, middlings and meat 
scraps will put frames on the chicks. 
When it is desirable to make a large hog 
out of a pig, one doesn’t begin by feed- 
ing corn; but first building up the frame 
by feeding bran and middlings, and later 
finishing with corn. 

Now if the chicks are kept free from 
lice, and have plenty of fresh clean water 
and a reasonable amount of range where 
they can get some green food and neces- 
sary amount of grit, the above-named bill 
of fare will be found a cheap, easy and 
good one. They will thrive on it from 


l 
| the time they are hatched until they go 
|on the table or die of old age. Ihave 
| found this to be a good all-around ration. 
If, however, one is raising pure bred 
chickens, and wishes to obtain some par- 
ticular result, it is sometimes necessary 
to feed the kind of food that will ed to 
accomplish the desired object. If, for 
|instance, the desire is to produce partic- 
ularly rich yellow-legged fowls, after the 
|chicks have reached the age of ten or 
| twelve weeks, continue to feed the morn- 
ing mash, but make the noon and even- 
ing of yellow corn, either whole or 
cracked. Give them a good grass range, 
and if their parents had any yellow in 
their legs at all, the youngsters’ legs will 
be sure to be right. Too much yellow 
corn will make the plumage of white 


white. If one wants very white fowls, 
try feeding wheat ; the color of plumage 
will be there, but the legs will suffer some 
in color. It is very difficult to get a pure 
white bird with good rich yellow legs 
and beak. Not the kind one often sees 
in the show room ; but naturally good. 


good grass run or range, will naturally 
possess rich yellow legs and beaks, be- 
cause of the abundance of green food 
they eat ; this applying of course to yel- 
low-legged varieties. Some also state 
that this accounts for the difference be- 
tween the pale yellow yolk of the eggs 
of hens confined, and those of the same 
hens having a much richer yolk when on 
a good range. This may be so, but I 
know that if hens that are yarded up are 
fed a yellow corn diet, the yolks of their 
eggs will be of a deeper color than if fed 
on wheat or many other kinds of food. 


in color of yolk in eggs from confined 
hens, and when the same hens have been 
turned out is due to grass diet, or to the 
additional exercise and greater variety of 
other foods that they obtain. I don’t be- 
lieve that the green food they eat has 
anything to do with the yellow color of 
their legs and bills. Most fowls of these 
varieties have good legs where they have 
a farm range, and most farm-ranged 
fowls are fed corn. I do know, and so 
do most farmers, that the fat on a ‘‘ corn- 
fed’ beef is of rich yellow color, while 
the fat on a grass-fed beef is very pale or 
nearly white. 

However, | am wandering. The point 
I wanted to make when I began, was 
that a plain, cheap, simple diet was all 
that is necessary, used with common in- 
telligence to successfully raise chicks. I 
believe that when one gets an egg from a 
hen, it should be put in the egg basket, 
not cooked and given back to the chick- 
ens. Rolled oats is a good enough 
breakfast food for our own table. If a 
corn-pone must be baked, have it good 
enough to serve to the family, and not 
chicks. Of course chicks and fowls will 
relish this kind of food ; who wouldn't? 
But they will get along just as well on a 
much cheaper diet. 

If some who were thinking of starting 
into the poultry business were to pick up 
some of the poultry journals, and see the 
elaborate menus that are there prepared 
for chicks and fowls, they would natural- 
ly be astounded, and led to believe that 
raising chickens was a very intricate bus- 
iness, when it really is not. I admit that 
some experience is necessary — before 
starting into it ona large scale. A great 


variety of foods for outdoor chicks is not | 


necessary. 

Ask many of the fanciers at the fall or 
| winter shows when and how they raised 
their prize winners. Numbers of them, 


fowls a creamy white instead of pure) 


Some writers claim that chicks having a | 


I am not certain whether the difference | 
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if they tell the truth, will say that they 
_ carefully mate their birds at horne, fur- 
| nish the eggs to farmers, and in the fall 
take away the chicks, after’ having paid 
the farmer or his wife for hatching and 
raising them. Nine farmers out often 
feed an exclusively corn diet. So the 
conclusion arrived at is that a variety of 
food and the kind is in most cases a mat- 
ter of minor importance, the greatest im- 
portance being a naturally good range 
and careful attention. 

There is undoubtedly a large variety of 
foods that chicks will do well on, but that 
from an economical standpoint it does 
not pay to feed them. 

Celery is an excellent food for ducks, 
will be relished by them, add to their 
flavor when on the table; but which is 
worth more, the celery or the ducks? 
| Chestnuts are excellent food for hogs, 

adds greatly to the flavor of the meat, 
but which is the more valuable, chestnuts 
‘or the hog? So in raising chicks, see 
| that the cost of the food does not exceed 
their value after they are raised.—Furim 
Poultry. 


Personal Mention. 


A high percentage oi fertility of eggs, 
is positive evidence of health and vigor 
in the flock, and the ability to handle and 
ship such eggs long distances, and have 
them hatch well indicates care on the 
part of the breeder. The following letter 
explains our meaning:— ' 

WESTERNPORT, MARYLAND. 


A. P. Winstow, 

Dear Sir:—I think it is my duty to write you 
and thank you for your square dealing with us. Out 
of 30 eggs sent I got 25 chicks and 3 dead in the shell, 
so that was 28 good eggs. I have not had the hen 
fever long but if I get another case like the one you 
gave me I don’t know where it will stop. 


Yours truly, 
( Signed. ) B 


Pot. M: 


Lisson, MB., Jan. 25, 1901 
Mr. A. P. WinsLow, 

; Dear Sir:—I received the cockerel all 
right, I find him to be good color, good head, comb 
and legs, and also an active bird. Am much pleased. 
with him and thank you for your good selection. 
(Signed. ) ey 


Salzer’s Seeds Surely Sprout. 


To those contemplating purchasing 
brooders this season for the first time, I 
would advise them to be careful as to 
what they buy. Don’t be captivated by 
the great capacity that may be claimed 
by some or possible cheapness of others, 
and then after using the brooders for a 
time find that you have made a mistake. 
A good idea is to doa little thinking for 
for yourself and not let the other fellow 
do both the talking and thinking. —G. C 
Flegel in American Poultry Journal, 


Pane Poulty Far 


We invite your Correspondence and 
Trade, basing it on the line of your 
money back if you want it. 

We guarantee satisfaction or no sale. 

We breed 
Barred and White Rocks, 

White and Partridge Wyandottes. 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
and Pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


EGGS $2.00 PER 73. 


J. HILLMAN DOBBINS, Mer., 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Origin of the Turkey. 


Beefe, mutton, and porke, shred pies of the best, 

Pig, veale, goose, and capon, and turkie well drest ; 

Cheese, apples, and nuts, jollie carols to heare ; 

As these in the countrie is counted good cheere. 
—Old Ballad. 


There appears to be great diversity of 
Opinion which country was the original 
home of the turkey, the time of its intro- 
duction into Europe, and whether or not 
it was known to the ancients. The 
names Meleagrides and Gallinae africanze 
in the ancient ornithology have by some 
writers been applied to our turkey, who 
assert it was known to the early Greeks 
and Romans, but later and more learned 
writers contend these names refer only to 
the Pintado or Guinea fow]. The spots and 
marks on the feathers of the wing are in 
accord with the description given of Pin- 
tados by Clytus, the scholar of Aristotle ; 
if the Meleagride, therefore, was the orig- 
inal turkey, Clytus, who appears to have 
exercised considerable care in the details 
of his description, would not have failed 
to mention the circular.or fan-like tail, 
the trailing wings, the long excrescence 
pendant from the bill, the tuft of black 
hair on the breast, and the majestic ges- 
tures of the turkey. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that the Meleagrides of 
the ancients were our Guinea fowls, 
more especially as they prefer rivers and 
marshes, where turkeys have never been 
known to thrive. 


According to several historians and 
travelers, the home of the turkey is 
America, where it is asserted they still 
run wild, that they were brought to us 
from that country, and that before the 
discovery of the New World they were 
not known in Europe. All animals mul- 
tiply more freely and become stronger 
and of larger growth in those places na- 
ture has assigned to them, and this ob- 
servation holds good in regard to the 


turkeys in America, and the testimony of 


those who first visited that country, and 
found there wild turkeys, deserves notice. 


The first known writer who mentions 
turkeys is Oviedo, who wrote about 1525. 
He described them minutely, and being 
unacquainted with their name he gave 
them one which he thought appropriate 
to their figure and shape. He called them 
a kind of Peacock, and relates that on 
account of their utility and the palatable 
taste of their flesh they were not only 
reared and domesticated by the Europe- 
ans in New Spain, but were carried also 
to New Castile and to the West India Isl- 
ands. Lopez de Gomara called them 
Gallopavo, and says that the bird resem- 
bles in shape the peacock and the domes- 
tic cock, and that of all the fowls in New 
Spain its flesh is the most delicious. In 
1584 wild turkeys were found in Virginia; 
Landonniere found them on his landing 
in North America in 1564; Fernandez 
also mentioned them among the birds of 
Mexico, and notices the distinction 
between the wild and the tame; Ciesa 
saw them on the isthmus of Darien; 
Dampier in Yucatan. In addition to 
the testimony of these travelers, that of 
Kalm deserves notice. He visited Penn- 
sylvania in 1784 and says: ‘‘ The wild 
turkeys run about here in the woods 
Apart from their wildness they are not 
different from ours, but are a little larger 
and the flesh of a deeper red, which 
gives a superior taste. When their eggs 
are found in the woods they are placed 
under a tame hen, when the young are 
born tame, but when older make their 
escape if possible. For this reason their 
wings are cut before they area year old. 
Wild turkeys are so abundant in the un- 


cultivated country behind Virginia and 
the Southern provinces that they are 
founds in flocks of more than 5.000.’’ 
Had turkeys been brought from Asia 
or Africa as some assert, they must have 
been common in Italy, and would have 
been carried thence over Europe; but 
there is no mention of them in that coun- 
try before the discovery of America. It 
is certain that they were not known at 
the time Crescentio wrote—the thirteenth 
century—otherwise he would have no- 
ticed them when he described the meth- 
ods of rearing all domestic fowls, includ- 
ing peacocks and partridges. The earli- 
est known account of them in Italy is 
contained in ordinance issued by the 
Magistrates of Venice in 1557 for repress- 
ing luxury in which those tables at 
which they appeared are specified. In 
1570 Bartolomea Scappi, chef to Pope 
Pius V., gave in his book on cookery 
several recipes for dressing these costly 
and much esteemed fowls. That they 
were scarce at this period appears from 
the fact that the first turkeys brought te 


Bologna were some that had been given 
as a present to the family of Buonocom- 
pagni, from which Gregory XII., who at 
that time filled the papal chair, was de- 
scended. 

That these fowls were not known in 
this country in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century 1s probable from the fact 
that they are not mentioned in the de- 
scription of a grand entertainment given 
by Archbishop Nevil ; neither were they 
contained in the regulations made by 
Henry VIII, respecting his household, 
in which all fowls used in the royal kitch- 
en are named. ‘They were first intro- 
duced in 1532, and mention is made of 
young turkeys being served at a great 
banquet in 1555. They were numbered 
among the delicate dishes in 1590. 

Beguillet confidently asserts that these 
birds were brought to Dejon under the 
reign of Philip the Bold, about 1385, but 
this Is hardly to be accepted as correct. It 
is more probable they were brought to 
France by Philip de Chabot, Admiral 
under Francis |. Gyllius, however, gave 
the first scientific description of them in 
1555, which both Gesner and Aldrovan- 
dus inserted in their works on ornithol- 
ogy. They must have been scarce in 
France for some time, as, im 1566, when 
Charles IX. passed through Amiens, the 
magistrates did not hesitate to send him, 
among other presents, twelve turkeys. 
This circumstance agrees with the record 
that the first turkeys were served, as a 
great rarity, at the wedding of that mon- 
arch in 1570. Henry IV., in 1403, pun- 
ished higglers for carrying away turkeys 
from the country villages without paying 
for them ; under the assertion that. they 
were for the use of the Queen. As these 
American fowls were taken to Germany 
through other lands, we cannot expect to 
find them in that country at an earlier 
period. Itissupposed they were intro- 
duced there in 1530, also in Bohemia and 
Silesia in the same year. 

As these fowls are found in Asia and 
Africa, itis a little mysterious at what 
period they were carried thither, espec- 
ially as these countries have by some 
been considered their native home. Ac- 
cording to DuHalde, there are no turkeys 
in China other than those introduced 
from other parts ; they were carried to 
Persia by the Armenians and other trad- 
ing people, and to Batavia by the Dutch. 
In the time of Chardin they were so 
scarce in Persia as to be kept in the Em- 
peror’s menagerie. This writer says: 
“Turkeys are foreign and scarce birds. 
The Armenians carried from Constanti- 


nople to Ispahan, a great number of them 
which they presented to the king as a 
rarity. But it is said that the Persians, 
not ‘knowing the methods of breeding 
them, gave in return the care of them to 
these people, and assigned a different 
house for each. The Armenians, how- 
ever, finding them troublesome and 
costly, suffered almost all of them to 
perish. I saw some which were reared 
in the territory of Ispahan hy the Arme- 
nian peasants, but they were not 
numerous.’”’ On the Congo and atthe 
Senegal there are none but those be- 
longing to the European factories ; there 


‘are none in the kingdom of Madura, in 


the island of Mindanao, or in Nubia, 
Egypt and the Phillippines.—/Pou/iry, 
England. 


Mr. E M. Collins has moved his poul- 
try plant toa large farm in Burlington, 
Mass., where he has excellent facilities 
for handling his increasing business in 
choice R. I. Reds and White Wyandottes. 
He also breeds high class Belgian Hares. 
Our readers will make no mistake in 


sending him their orders. 


DAISY BELLE, Score gs 1-2. 
Cockerels bred from Daisy Belle and four 
oe SISTELSc ce 


Scoring 94 1-2, 94 1-2, 94 I-2, 94 1-4, 
each. 

I bred and raised all the above and many other win- 
ners at Concord, Manchester, Tilton, Roch-ster, 
Haverhill. Ames) ury. Boston, Philadelphia, Hagers- 
town, 500 Of the finest in the land to select 
from. I SELL WINNERS. 

Prompt and careful attention given orders. 


F. E. COLBY, Bow Mills, N. H. 


$3 and $5 


Illustrate Your Advertising 


Get cuts for your Stationery, Circulars, Cat- 
alosues, and everything used for advertising your 
business. You can make a favorable impression, and 
do it cheaply , by using our 


POULTRY AND LIVE STOCK CUTS 


For ro cents we will mail you our Latest Handsome- 
ly Illustrated 


CATALOGUE OF POULTRY and 
LIVE STOCK CUTS . . 


Engraving for Poultrymen and Stock Raisers a 
Specialty. Write for Estimates on Special Work, 


A. W. KOENIG, 


Dept. B., 
19 Park Place, - Nelson Bld’g, - New York. 


Only 50 Cents.a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practical 
matter. The best poultry journal going for 
the money. Trv it a vear and be convinced. 

Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 


* PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 
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Pollination in Orchards. 


1. Scarcely one fruit blossom in ten 
sets fruit, even in the most favorable 
seasons and with the most productive 
varieties. 

2. Trees making a _ very 
growth may drop their blossoms. 

3. Brown rot, apple or pear scab and 
pear blight may kill the blossoms. 

4. Frost injury to blossoms is of all 
degrees. Even flowers which appear to 
be uninjured may be so weakened that 
they cannot set fruit. 

5. Rain during the blooming season 
prevents the setting of fruit chiefly by 
destroying the vitality of the pollen, in- 


vigorous 


juring the stigma, or by preventing 
fertilization because of the low tem- 


perature. The washing of pollen from 
the anthers seldom cause a serious loss 


6. Much of the unsatisfactory fruiting 
of orchards all over the country is due to 
self-sterility. A tree is self-sterile if it 
cannot set fruit unless planted near other 
varieties. 

7. The main cause of self-sterility is 
the inability of the pollen of a variety to 
fertilize the pistils of that variety. 

8. Poor stamens and pistils or the 
premature ripening of either are but 
minor causes of self-sterility. 

g. An indication of self-sterility is the 
continued dropping of young fruit from 
isolated trees or solid blocks ot one 
variety. 

to. Self-sterility is not a constant 
character with any variety. The same 
variety may be self-sterile in one place 
and nearly self-fertile in another. 

it. Poorly nourished trees are more 
likely to be sterile with their own pollen 
than well-fed trees are. 

12. The loss of fruit from self-ster- 
ility usually may be prevented by plant- 
ing other varieties among the self-sterile 
trees. ( 

13. The European and Oriental pears 
can fertilize each other, and many vari 
eties of the domestica, Japanese and 
native plums are likewise inter-fertile, 
provided they bloom together. __ 

14. The pollen of some varieties will 


give larger fruit than that of others when]. 


it falls on or is applied to the pistils of 
either self-sterile or self-fertile varieties. 

15. Among our common _ orchard 
fruits cross-pollination seldom has an 
immediate influence on the size of the 
fruit itself. 

16. Cross-pollination probably gives 
better results than self-pollination with 
nearly all varieties. 

17. It is advisable and practicable to 
plant all varieties of orchard fruits, be 
they self-sterile or self-fertile, with refer- 
ence to cross- pollination. 

18. Insects are probably more im- 
portant than wind for carrying pollen 
from tree to tree. 

19. Final suggestions—a. When set- 
ting out new orchards, do not plant a 
solid block of each variety, but mix them 
intelligently. 

b. If established orchards are unfruit- 
ful because of self-sterility it may be 
profitable to put a few grafts of another 
variety in each tree. 

c. Keep fruit trees well nourished, 
but do not stimulate them to an over- 
vigorous growth.—S. W. Fletcher, Cor- 
nell Experiment Station, N. Y. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


478 Palmer St., 


Lincoln's Natural Brooder. 


BROODS CHICKS LIKE A HEN. 


Supplies moisture and plenty of heat. Chicks 
do not crowd. 
the market. 


It has the only true hover on 


SENT OUT ON APPROVAL. 


Do not buy until you have seen my circular: 


0. R. LINCOLN, 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


LOOK AT THE SHOW RECORD OF MY BARRED ROCKS FOR 1900. 

Maine State Fair, Hawkins, judge. 2d and 3d cock; 2d and 3d hen; Kennebec 
County Fair, Twitchell, judge, rst and 2d cock; tst and 2d hen; rst cockerel; rst pul- 
let; Amesbury, Mass., Show, Dec. 5, 6, 7, Felch, judge, 1st cock, 1st cockerel, and 


two specials for best cock and cockerel. 


Only two birds entered at this show. 


These winners are now in my yards and with others equally as good are mated 


tor the season of Igor. 
$1.50 per 15. 


[ shall sell a limited number of settings of eggs from them at 
E. E. PEACOCK, Barred Rock Specialist, KENT’S HILL, ME, 


MARCH - 


APRIL - 


MAY 


Are the months when you should advertise 


EGGS FOR 


HATCHING... 


If you have not given our columns a trial, you have missed a good 
thing. THE PoULTRYMAN AND PoMOLOGIST is paying those who patron- 
ized it in its infancy, and they are staying with us with new and larger 


contracts. 
and secure a good position. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


x Golden Wyandottes, 
American Dominiques, 
Silver Gray Dorkings, 


Eggs, $2.00 per setting. 


Pekin Ducks, From Prize Winners at 


Boston Show, 1901, $1.00 per setting. 


Magpies and Booted Tumbler Pigeons. 


Have one pen of late hatched... 


Golden Wyandottes. 
From this pen, Eggs, $1.00 per setting. 
Stock for sale. 


GEO. W. TARBELL, 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


Late of Milford, N. H. 


SUCCESSFUL PIGEON 
BREEDING. Finely illus- 
@ trated, tells all about pigeons 


and cuts of different varieties, 


for only 50 cents. 
BELGIAN HARE BOOK on care and manage- 
ment, 25 cents. Address, 


H. H. FRICK, 
FRICKS, PA. 


POULTRY PRINTING 


A SPECIALTY, 


Our Prices solow and stock so good they win in hot- 
Send for samples and be convinced. 


test competition. 
ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE. 


Write for what you want. 
EIMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


We are ready to serve you as well. 


Send us your order early 


PRES“NT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Prin in the Stomach, 
Giddizess, Fullness aitur meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Flushin of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Custivencss, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nerveus an 

Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE R=LIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


W ONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTE 


A vase of bad health that R'I’P’A‘N'S will not bene- 

fit. ReiP*A'N’S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low-priced medicine at a moderate profit. 

They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute, 

Note the word R'T’P’A‘N's on the packet. 

Send 6 cents to Ripans Chemical Gon No 19 Spruce 
8t., Now York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimoniais, 


POULTRY RAISERS... 


U can have abundance of eggs if you feed 
your hens No, 4 Mixture twice a week with 
their fuod, Trifle expense; pays immense. 

#a9-Receipt to make No, 4 Mixture for seven 
2cent stamps. Address, 


G. D. FRANK, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Box 25. 
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Winter Work With Fowls. 


This weather ( wind, snow and rain ) 
make the poultryman feel more com- 
fortable if the biddies have good quar- 
ters. Itis at such times the scratching 
shed is appreciated. At this late day, 
almost everyone who raises chickens has 
a scratching shed. There is really no 
excuse for not providing shelter from 
wind and bad weather—the work house, 
where biddie can scratch, take comfort 
and lay eggs. A Summer awning can be 
used for a scratching shed in winter. 
A frame covered with willow trees and 
brush, then hay and dirt put above, 
makes a cool] place for summer and can 
have the back boarded and all inclosed 
for winter except the south side. If it 
does not join the roosting house, a path 
can be shovelled through the snow and 
the birds allowed to go to the shelter dur- 
ing sunshiny days, when the weather is 
not too cold. One of our pens of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks had no good shade in 
summer, and we had such an awning 
built and allowed them access to it, as 
described, in winter. A part of their 
large roosting room was also used for a 
scratching shed. 

Arranging to have eggs in winter is 
most important, for at this time (Novem- 
ber 22d) never has there been such a 
demand for fresh eggs. People drive out 
here; some come on the cars. Even 
proprietors of grocery stores have come 
here, telling us it was almost impossible 
to get eggs that they could recommend as 
being fresh, and would pay us an extra 
price to obtain a few dozen. 

If eggs in winter are desired, and they 
arp by most people who have poultry, the 
eggs that are set should come from a 
good laying strain of birds and be set at 
the right time. The pullets, when 
hatched, should be kept thrifty and not 
crowded, fed a variety of food, and not 
allowed to stand around in the snow, 
first on one foot, then on the other, tuck- 
ing one foot up at a time, trying to keep 
it warm. There is no comfort or happi- 
ness inthat. The laying pullet usually 
has a bright red comb, sings around. the 
door or inthe pen, showing it is active 
and happy. She is constantly on the 
lookout for a bug or something that is 
extra in the hen bill of fare. While the 
pullets had an outside range, we were 
not so particular about having straw in 
the scratching shed. As soon as snow 
lays on the ground and has come to stay 
for more than a day, then straw is filled 
in after the house and shed have been 
thoroughly cleaned. A good feeding 
board, having laths nailed on each side, 
ora V-shaped trough, is provided for 
feeding the mash, and some of the grain 
is thrown in this, as well as in the litter of 
straw. There is not much of the time 
during the day but what the pullets or 
hens are at work when thus provided. 
The straw or chaff is changed when it 
gets damp, as it will in winter. 

When the fowls are shut in the houses, 
we consider it very important to keep the 
house clean, and also clean scratching 
material for the pullets to exercise in. 

Some of our friends claim to be having 
good success feeding all dry grain. We 
have had best results feeding grain and 
mashes. One friend has abandoned his 
mash kettle entirely, but we do not think 
of ever doing so, from the fact that some 
things can be furnished that otherwise 
would be left out—beans, peas, potatoes 
and some squash. Potatoes are of very 
little value for poultry in the writer’s 
estimation, but when cooked in with the 
meat scraps left from the butcher’s lard 


GUINST OW Sie 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Have demonstrated during the past season that there are... 


..NONE SUPERIOR..’. 


Winning in the hottest competition. At the New England Fair won every prize on 
Rose and Single Comb, Fowls and Chicks. The same at ‘‘ Ould Newbury,” includ- 
ing a special for the largest and best exhibit of any breed in the show. At Ames- 
bury, on three entries, first and second on fowls, first on chicks; on two entries at 
Brockton, won first and second. At Haverhill show, 120 R. I. Reds in competition, 
won 20 regular and special prizes. At the great Boston Show, on three entries, won 
four Ribbons including first and special on R. C. Pullet. 
Eggs for sale from the above stock at $2.00 per 13 ; $5.00 per 4o. 
Member 


R. 1. Red Club. H. W. GUNSTON, 1:59 © Groveland, Mass. 
Mutty’s Pedigree Ege Strain. White Ply. Rocks. auatities?” mens “with 


records of over 200 eggs per year. Watch for record of Hen No.3l. Eggs for Hatching. 


Member W. P. Rock Club. V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Maine. 


PRAIRIE STATE > 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Are Used Exclusively by the... 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


342 FIRST PREMIUMS. 


Largest Catalogue Published. Contains 50 Colo 
Plates. FREE. Ask for No. 36. 


Jos. Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass., 
New England Agents. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CoO., 
Homer City, Pa. 


White Wyandottes. lege (R. I. Reds. 
Buff Rocks. FANCY. (Lt. Brabmas. 


The kind that are IN IT in the show-room, and make the dollars when at home. 
EGGS from carefully selected matings, $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. White Wyandot 
and Buff Rock incubator eggs, $5.00 per1oo. Fine stock of BELGIAN HARES. 


W. P. WESTON, Elmside Farm, Concord, N. H. 


=BUPFFINTON’S BUFFS= 


Price of eggs for t901 from No. 1 stock, Buff Ducks, the only specimens in America, $5 for 12; Buff Ply- 
mouth Rocks Buff Wyandottes. Buff Leghorns, Rose, Pea and Single Comb Rho te Islind Reds, Partridge 
Wyandottes and Partridge Plymouth Rocks $2 per‘13; $5 for 40; $ro for 100; Buff Cochins and Barred P. 
Rocks, #t.25 for 13; $3 for 40; $6 for roo. From No 2 yards of Rose, Pea and Single Comb R. I Reds, Buff 
Wyandottes Buff P Rocks and Buff Leghorns, $1.25 for 13; $3 for 40; $6 for 100. Incubator eggs from fairly 
good stock of R. I. Reds, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Leghorns, Buffand Barred P. Rocks, $350 for 100; $6 for 
200. Buffinton’s R. I Reds have won more prizes for his customers than all the R. I. Red stock in the country. 
Be sure and get eggs from Buffintyn’s R. I. Reds. We also have for sale pedigreed Belgian Hares. Send for 


circular. 
ROWLAND G. BUFFINTON, Box 677, Fall River Mass. 


.. BIG BARGAINS... 


To make room, | shall sell... 
7 Trios of WHITE COCHIN BANTAMS £*.$"2-99, jer 
also... , 
20) Pairs of HOMER PIGEONS, 7°72 iis slosh pane breeders, 
Send at once for first pick. 


CHAS. R. CHASE, Newbury, Mass. 
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and thickened with bran and fine ground 
corn, they make a good mash. 

There was a time in Colorado when 
we fed no bone meal except some bought 
at five cents a pound dry, but we bought 
the large cakes left after the butcher had 
got the lard. Itis pressed so as to be 
about six inches thick—small bits of 
pork, dried or cooked so as to be hard. 
Put in boiling water to cook. It is 
chopped before getting cold. Then the 
mash, all scalded and mixed together. 
We got some this year that has pounds 
of lard mixed in it—that is, it had not 
been as well rendered as usual. For 
hens or over-fat birds we would not feed 
such a mixture, but itis good for grow- 
ing or laying pullets, that have exercise 
Such food produces heat. We believe in 
fat for winter. Some of the healthiest 
people use a great deal of fat meat. 
Corn, meat and fat, together with onions, 
green alfalfa, made so by steaming, and 
the best varieties of chicken food, will 
never hurt a Leghorn unless there is 
other blood, as some are mixing larger 
birds and breeding back, thus obtaining 
some qualities of other breeds. We 
know this to be a fact, and until most of 
such blood has been bred out, it is bound 
to show, and not be satisfactory to an 
intelligent breeder of Leghorns. 

We hatched a grand lot of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock pullets last spring. Many of 
them are large and fat, but those hatched 
later would not do well with those very 
early hatched pullets. Then, again, we 
notice in all the larger breeds that some 
take on fat quickly and take two bites of 


food to another chicken’s one bite. Such f| 


pullets we can readily notice, and we put 
such together and are more careful about 
their feed, while those that do not make 
their way as readily are put together. 


It is usually some of the leaner birds], 


that prove the best layers, although one 
of the best laying Plymouth Rocks is an 
extra heavy bird. It has been hard to 
keep her in the right condition to hatch 
from, and but few would think a hen five 
years old would give such elegant chick- 
ens as we hatched from her last spring. 
We do not claim for our Plymouth 
Rock such heavy laying as can be had 
from Leghorns, but we have had some 
fine egg records from Plymouth Rocks, 
They are as good hustlers as Leghorns, 
and to be kept thrifty, need room and 
plenty of exercise. Almost everyone 
knows that Barred Plymouth Rocks 
stands high in the estimation of the 
American people.— Cora A. Richards tn 
Ohio Poultry Journal. 
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Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 


3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply is exhausted. 


¢ Standard Blue Barred Rocks. 


{ have three yards of Buff Rocks mated for utility as well as standard points. 
rich brown egzs, and make the finest of poultry. I have won the leading premiums e2ch year at the leading 
shows in the four years that I have bredthem. MY BARRED ROCKS are line bred and well 
known all over the country as I have been hreeding this variety for more than 25 
years. With my long experience in mating, they breed true to feather and all other Standard points. As to 
uulity, | have always saved my earliest luying pullets for breeding. so that it is as common for them to lay at 
four to five months, as it was a few years ago ut seven to eight menths of age. Asto fineeggs, I won at the 
Maine Dairy Conference at Augusta, in D cember, the sst and 2d prizes for Heaviest Dozen ; also 1st and 2d 
forthe Best Brown E$&s, size, shape and color considered, 

I have three pens of Barred Rocks mated for this year’s breeding. Fresh blood has been added to my flock, 
so that my old customers can still use my stock to mate with theirs. What is good for me is good for them. 


Eggs, $2.00 per 15: $3.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; $8.00 per 100. 
A few choice cockerels and pullets for sale. 


I. V. MCKENNEY, West Auburn, Maine. 


auth FOR HATCHIN Standard Golden Buff Rocks. 


They are early layers of 


MAINE BRED BUFF LEGHORNS. 


At the largest show ever held in America, my buffs won more rst and 2nd prizes 
than all others, winning rst Cock, ist and 2nd Hen, 4th Cockerel, and Ist, 2nd and 
3rd pullets—7 prizes on 8 entries. Hens are extra large. I have May hatched pul- 
lets weighing 6 to 6 % lbs. each. My Leghorns are the kind that lay through the 
winter, and side by side with hens of the American class. I have received nearly 
twice the eggs during the year. 

[ have a few nice Cockerels for sale,—own brothers to my Boston winners. 

EGGS from my best matings, $3.00 for 15; $5.00 for 26. Incubator eggs $10.00 
a hundred. 

If you are looking for up-to-date hens, I can please you. 


EDW. M. DEERING, Biddeford, Maine. 


Qnelitz— 


J © GREATEST OF 


i) Speltz Startled the 
Fa-mine World 


7 Sx 
SN VMS in 1900; 
re Ws it will capture every 
>, ne hs ~ - 
A AY Y heart in 1901, withits 


HEmR\ 7 
soy 80 bu. of grain and 4 
Pi) tons of hay, equal to 

Wey Timothy, per acre. 

‘@-. Get the genuine,buy of 


f 
Wl, “23, Salzer, the introducer. 


> . . 
NG Combination Corn 
} is one of the greatest 
things of the century. 
Itis early and anenor- 
mously, fabulously big yielder, asort bound 
to revolutionize corn growing. 


Salzer’s Vegetable Seeds. 


; The beauty about Salzer’s vegetable seed is, 
wa 6thatthey nev: riall, They sprout, grow and 

roduce. They are of such high vitality they 
augh at droughts, rains and the elements, 
i §6taking Ist prizes every where. We warrant this. 


For 14 Csnts and This Notice 


we send 7 packa~es of rare, choice, fine. splen- 
did vegetable novelties and 3 packages of 
brilliantly beautiful flower seeds, all worth $1, 
and our big catalog for only 14¢ and this 
Notice, in order to gain 250.000 new customers 
in 1901, or for 10c, 10 rare farm seed samples, § 
em, fuliy worth 810.00 to get a start 
SOs and ol rgreat catalogue. 


(foe so1n AL SALZER | 
aged SEED CO, Ay 
SES LA GROSSE, WIS. we 


Clubbing Arrangements. 


& @, “) an) 


, 


Farm Poultry, Semi-monthty, ALL 
fl Few Hens, | i 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


rs 


Address all orders to 


GEO: P2'G@BEIN, 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


DAVIS’ 
Blue Barred Plym. Rocks. 


At Nashua, N. H., Dec. 4-7, 1900, my birds won rr 
BLACK LANGSHANS. | prizes on entries, in close competition. My rst 
| prize cock’l won the rand sweepstake prize 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. forthe highest scoring cock’! in the whole American 
class. At Haverhill, Mass , Dec. 11-14, 1900, Haw- 


WHITE WYANDOTTES . | kins, judge. | won 25 prizes, including rst, ae 


| 3d, 4th cock'!s; rst, 2d, 3d, 4th pullets; rstan 

| 2d pens. Silver Cup for the finest exhibit. 

Sweepstake for best cock, 2 ckls., 2 hens, and five 
pullets. 

| At the Boston Show, Jan. 14-19, 1901, in competition 


bred for utility and beauty. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING | with the best birds in the east, I won 5 ribbons, includ- 
i ing 2d and sth pullets, 27 in class; 4thckl. 29 in class. 


15 eggs $1.25; 30 eggs $2.25. All eggs | These prizes were won with birds of my own breeding. 


sentine : fi and Ss, ted t id 
guaranteed fresh laid, true to variety or-| EGGS cchibition ckls. ‘and 6 to produce exhibition 


dered, and to produce good high grade | pullets, $3 per 13; $5 per 26; $7 per 40: $15 per 100. 
stock. Send for my folder giving a full description of my mat- 
ings for 1901. 50 choice breeding cockerels for sale. 
W. B. DAVIS, Haverhili, Mass. 
Care Merrimack Nat. Bank, 


American Fancier Weekly, 
Poultry Monthty, 
Poultryman and Pomologist, 


Early maturing, prolific laying strains; 


JOHN TUFTS, Rockport, Mass. 
Member Essex Co. Poultry Assn. 
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.- EXHIBITION... 
BARRED PLY. ROCKS. 


Clean sweep at Newbury Fair, Sept., 
1900. At AMESBURY, Dec., 1900, won 9 
Prizes and 5 Specials, including ist and 
2d Pen, istand 2d Hen, 2d Pullet, etc. 
Eggs $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. Send 
for Circular. 


B. S. GALE, 
Monroe St., Amesbury, Mass. 


FOR BUFF AND BARRED 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


CORRESPOND WITH 


1. V. McKenney, W. Auburn, Me. 


Stock line bred and of the very best 
quality. Prices to suit the times. 


Vaughn’s 
White Wyandottes. 
Are Bred to Lay. 


Eggs from our best layers, $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 
too. Illustrated circular free. 


C. E. VAUGHN, Athol Centre, Mass., 
Lyons Hill Poultry Farm. 


QUIMBY'S POULTRY FARM 


is the place to buy White Wyandotte, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock and Lt. Brahma Cockerels. Also a few 
B. P. R. Pul'ets and this year’s breeding stock of the 
above breeds for sale. 

Thoroughbred stock, combining practical and fancy 
points, and all young stock having free farm range. 

Personal attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Write, stating what you want, 


O. B. Quimby, Cambridge, Maine 


(omen Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 

if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


G. A. Oshorn, Leominster Mass. 
IN CUBATORS, 


T TOYS. We off er 
ae only low _ price 
SUCCESSFUL, Machine 
made. Hot air or Hot 
Water. 75-egg only $7. 
Regulation and Ventila- 
tion Automatic, perfect. 
Catalogue free. The 
Monitor Co., Box 
59, Moodus, Conn. 


BUFF ROCKS ann 
WHITE ’DOTTES. 


Bred for utility as well as standard 
points. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 


JAMES H. BANKS, - Westbrook, Me. 


Slug Shot 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Why (My stock is up-to/date: 


Because | I please my customers. 
I can please you. 

Careful attention given to all inquiries. 

Write. 


Have my sales of stock and 
eggs for hatching doubled each 


year. { I sell eggs that hatch from 


| my best pens at $2.00 per 
setting. Cockerels, $3.00 


Lup. 
A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Maine. 


IS THE 
TEST. 


THE 
NES 


IDEAL TRAP NESTS 
SAVE TIME, 
SPACE AND MONEY. 


The plans are cheaper than any others 
because the nests costs so much less than 
any others. More satisfactory too. Write to- 
day for booklet “An Axe to Grind,’ its free. 


Frank 0. Wellcome, “5* Yarmouth, ile. 


[zutsne] Do You Know 
REGULATING O you no 

| AND HATCH that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 

41 YOU STRONG | arethe best? Those using them say they 
HEALTHY ‘7 are. Try one. 10,U00in use. Seud 2c for Cat. 


Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, O. 


Plymouth Rock. Rhode 
Leghorns. Island 


Utility and Beauty Gombined. 


At Nashua, 29 entries, I won 27 premiums and 5 specials for the best birds in 
American and Mediterranean classes. At Manchester with a possible 22 1sts, I won 20. 
At Milford in the hottest competition, I won every Ist on the White Plymouth Rock. 
On the Leghorn, I won the silver cup for the best Cock, Cockerel, Hen and Pullet. 
On the Rhode Island Reds, I won the best exhibit. 

Stock for sale. Eggs $1.50 per set of 15. 


A. J. FISHER, - = 


THE LAW OF SBxX. 


My book on egg production and profits in poultry — “ 200 Eggs a rear per Hen” — gives to 
the world for the first time what I believe to be the true Law of Sex. By following the in- 
structions of the book the breeder can secure a preponderance of males or females, as he 
may choose. The author is satisfied from experiments conducted by him that 75 per cent. 
of the chickens hatched may be males or females, ax desired. Price of book, 50 cents. Cir- 
cular describing it free. DGAR I, WARREN, Wolfb« ro, N. H. 


“To, Jo HOMESTEAD BROODER  00., 


Middleboro, Mass., for catalogue of a Brooder 
that will care for 100 chicks until 3 months old. 


TH HAVE OtOGK The Poultry Industry, 


Is a live, progressive poultry journal, full 
OR EGGS TO SELL, 


Advertise tn 
POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


i REDS. 


MILFORD, N. H. 


of good things for poultry breeders. One 
whole year 10 cents. Plans of the best 
trap-nest made, free. 


Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 
Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 
you. See ad. page 240. 


Kills Insects 
on Fowls and Plants. B 


SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 
For Pamphlet, address 
HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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DINGLBEY, 
OF MAING. 


You Have Heard the Name. 


REEDER of Beautiful Pure White Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandottes. 
and exclusive breeding establishments in the most 
famous poultry section of Maine. I have bred these va- 
rieties with the main object of developing great egg-pro- 
ducing strains, prize winners, birds in conlormation and 
color true to the STANDARD requirements ; espec- 
ially birds that are hardy and strong, ABSOLUTELY 
USEFUL TO EVERY POULTRY FANCIER 
WHO WANTS STOCK FOR EITHER EGGS 
OR FANCY FEATHERS. 

I offer for sale eggs for hatching purposes from three 
pens only of each variety, each pen containing ten 
grand females, mated with magnificent cockerels, 
these birds being selected from over 3cc of the choicest 
birds I have been able to collect from the entire coun- 
try, including Hawkins & Duston direct. 

T will selleggs for hatching during the season ot 
Igor at $2.00 for eachsetof fifteen. Eggs will be sent 
carefully packed in the best shipping baskets money 
will buy. Write me if you want my list of prize win- 
ners. I haveno space in this advertisement to men- 
tion them, for at present I am advertising EGGS. 


ADDRESS 
PARKE G. DINGLEY, 


Lewiston Journal Building, 


Lewiston, Maine. 


Perkins’ Buff Leghorns. 


Were FIRST PRIZE WINNERS at the Haverhill 
and Beverly shows. First Cockerel, 94 1-2; First 
Hen, 94 1-2; Second Hen, 93 1-2. Golden Boy, 94 1-2, 
by Flanders, heads our pen for 1901. Eggs $1.50 per 13. 


PROLIFIC LAYERS. 


E. T. PERKINS, Sunnyside Poultry Yards, 
SACO, MAINE. 


R.I.REOS. BELGIAN HARES. 
BELGIAN HARES. R.I. REDS. 


Rhode Island Reds, Single and Ros* Comb, won 19 
prizes at Boston, rg91. Houdans, Light Brahmas, 
Barred P. Rocks, Buff P. Bantams, and Belgian Hares. 
Prize winning stock. Eggs for hatching $2 oo per 13; 
$5.00 per go. Incubator Eggs $5.00 per 100. Send 


stamp for circular, 
Daniel P. Shove, “cs Fall River, Mass. 


White Wonders 
Butt Wyandottes 


I have a few choice cockerels left for sale. 
Also alot of late hatched pullets that I will 
sell very cheap. 


A. L. MERRILL, 


490 Court Street, Auburn, Me. 


Inglewood Buff Rocks 4™4 
Buff Cochin Bantams. | 


Won at Manchester, N. H., Dec. 12-15 three | 
ist, one 2nd, and two 4th premiums, We have | 
succeeded in producing Buff Rocks with |} 
Buff Wings, containing no black or white. 
A limited amount of stock for sale. Eggs | 
$2.00 per 18. Inquire of 


DR. C. W. COOLIDGE, 


One of the most careful |’ 


Bristol, N. H., or Warner, N. H. 


200 Cockerels 
800 Pullets 


Barred 
Plymouth 
Rocks 


EG 


Our Stock is bred 


of the Standard and for utility. 


are large, strong 


40. 


LUNT & CURTIS, 


BROWN 


Orders will be booked for any date. 


and all have a good egg record. Eggs 
from best pens, $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 


Box 544, 


White 
Wyan- 
dottes. 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


GS 


to the requirements 
They 
well-shaped birds 


MTR CRYOT are 


Ge THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER 
ABATS 
<a DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. 


yA 
hey 


LESALE 
ERS, 


MWe Nd LY AYIA ANANSI) VA ‘ 
ff SOD EA eee) LO gy 
OLR OS OG 2020 Ss G2 OF, 
4 S A s 
eS eee en any Se 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 


AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 


White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum,20p.ct. Iron,1I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 


YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 


Seventh Vear cf Successf<! Introduction. 


Kendall & Whitney, Fortiane. 


R. B. Dunning & Go., 
(EEE Me. 


Breese, toa 13 
VTA Daw ONPG 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES. 


W. H. 
Formerly... 


EAST LEBANON, MAINE. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 


R. C. Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes. 


My birds were leading winners at State fair. 
They are large, healthy, and farm raised. 
They have been bred for Jayers, andif you 
want eggs it will pay you to get a cockerel 
from me. Fine cockerels $2.00 each. Fine 
trios $4 00 and $5.00. Write your wants, I can 
please you, 


J. W. LOWBGLL, 


Maine. 


Gardiner, 


.. REMOVED... 


BUF 


A few more good Cockerels for 


SCOVIL, 


Box 2, Forge Village, Mass. 


P. ROCKS 
COCHINS 


sale. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 
Burlington, Mass. 


Breeders of Prize Winning... 
RHODE ISLAND REDS and 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Eggs from Special Matings, $1.50 per 
15. Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per Ioo. 


...-HIGH GRADE BELGIAN HARES... 


Mature Stock for sale at all times. 
E. M. COLLINS, Manager. 


200-ECC 
Incubator $12 


This perfect 200-egg Wooden 


Hen at $12 isn startling trade 
innovation, It will do the work 
of the most costly hatcher, and 
keeps in order with little at- 
tention. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Llustrated catalogue free, 


BRIGGS’ 
WHITE WYA 


Address 
r GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quincey, Il. 


RE YOUR ? 
HENS LAYING.e 


fiIf not, try OVAMEAD, the Great Egg Producer, It 


strengthens and stimulates the egg producing or- 
gans and MAKES HENS LAY. Enough for to fowls 
3 months, 50 cents, postpaid. Trial package 25 
cents, postpaid. Send for Circular. 


OVAMEAD MFG. CO., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 


NDOTTES. 


Ready to Win and Standard Bred. Write for particulars. 
C. A. BRIGGS, Box 407, TAUNTON, MASS. 


